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Thousands will learn new ways 
to Stretch the Family Dollar 
at this New York World’s Fair Exhibit 





Specially interesting to librarians will be Household 
Finance's exhibit at the New York World’s Fair. De- 
voted entirely to consumer education, the exhibit 
shows the homemaker how to manage her money 
affairs, buy more intelligently, and protect her interests 
in the market. 


film is an inspiration to every woman to make her 
house a home. 

In the lobby of the theatre animated exhibits will 
show how to stretch the family dollar. Family budget- 
ing, buying of clothing, home furnishings and food 
will all be dramatized in fascinating action exhibits. 

Household’s well known Library of Consumer Edu- 
cation will be prominently displayed where visitors 
os may ‘‘serve themselves.’ Booklets will be 
sold for 214 each. 

In Household’s exhibit there will be no 


Inspiring movies 
Constructive entertainment will be pro- Ca 
vided in an air conditioned theatre exhibit- 





ing two talking pictures. One features 





Takes a Heap o’ Livin’."’ In this picture Mr. 
Guest gives his finest portrayal of his world 
famous poem “‘Home.”’ 


Edgar A. Guest in a fast moving story, “‘It al 


Household’s exhibit 
is located in the 


advertising of the company’s loan service. 
The whole effort will be directed toward 
urging families to learn more about buying 
and management of incomes in order not to 
go into unnecessary debt. We believe you 


The other movie, ‘Happily Ever After,” Consumer Interest can learn much in this exhibit of value to 
starts where most story books end-after Building across the you. You are cordially invited to spend as 


street from the 
Perisphere 


the wedding ceremony. This fascinating 


much time with us as you wish. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 


Headquarters: 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


“Doctor of Family Finances” 


» «one of America's leading family finance organizations with 241 branches in 153 cities 
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The President’s Message 


NE year ago I presented my first 
O President’s message to the members 
of the Special Libraries Association. 
Many moons have passed since then and 
much has happened. These happenings 
are recorded in my annual report, which 
will be printed in full in the Proceedings, 
so I shall not take the time here to men- 
tion any of them. On the whole, it has 
been a most interesting twelve months. 
The codperation which I have received 
from all the members has given me cour- 
age to assume the leadership of this As- 
sociation of ours for another year. I 
appreciate more than I can express the 
confidence they have shown by reélecting 
me to carry on the traditions of S.L.A. 

Since the Baltimore Conference, I have 
visited two more Chapters, the San 
Francisco Bay Region and the Southern 
California, and the Special Libraries 
Group in Indianapolis. There remain for 
me but three more Chapters to visit to 
complete my swing around the circle. 
They will be made either in the fall of 
this year or early in next. These visits 
have been most beneficial, as they have 
given me first-hand information on local 
conditions and local problems, as well as 
making known to me new members for 
national committee appointments. 

It has been particularly interesting to 
me in talking with Chapter members to 
learn how everyone is keyed up with the 
idea of an extensive public relations pro- 
gram. At present each Chapter is doing 
some constructive work in this direction. 
Our next step is to unite all these in- 
dividual efforts into one vast unit and 


launch a campaign which will present the 
idea of library service to the business and 
professional man as heretofore has never 
been done. My second term will be de- 
voted to the furtherance of this project, 
and I am confident that I shall have the 
full codperation of all members in this 
endeavor. 

With this issue of SPECIAL LIBRARIES 
a new Editor is at the helm — Mrs. Vir- 
ginia Hinners Meredith. Mrs. Meredith 
from her wide range of experience is well 
fitted for this position. The majority of 
Mrs. Meredith’s library experience has 
been in finance: commercial banking, 
investment banking, and brokerage. At 
present she is Librarian of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, which 
covers every phase of industrial activity. 
During her spare time, she has worked in 
an art institute library, a medical library, 
and a school library. She is familiar with 
income tax and market research; has 
done fashion reporting; has lectured on 
special libraries and campaigned for 
community funds; has sold savings ac- 
counts to workers in factories; has pub- 
lished book reviews; and has written an 
article for Fortune. During her work at 
Business Week and at The New York 
Times, she learned the mechanics of 
magazine make-up and of publishing; she 
has worked closely with the advertising 
and the public relations departments in 
her banking and New York Stock Ex- 
change positions. Mrs. Meredith has 
attended numerous Special Libraries 
Association conventions, and has visited 

(Continued on page 210) 
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Library Service for the 
Pageant of the Pacifie 


N THE center of a lagoon, Pacific 
House stands, with its tall, wide 
windows looking out on the four conti- 
nents of the Pacific. Pacific House is the 
Theme Building for the Golden Gate 
International Exposition on Treasure 
Island in San Francisco, and there, in its 
spacious and inviting Theme Roon, is 
gathered the spirit of things and peoples 
of the Pacific area. Mr. Philip N. Youtz, 
as consultant and director of the Depart- 
ment of the Pacific, is largely responsible 
for the conception of Pacific House and 
its exhibits. It presents an experiment 
in adult education which, through books 
and visualizations, shows to the Exposi- 
tion visitor the possibilities of developing 
interests which the nations of the Pacific 
have in common. 

A library of almost 7,000 volumes 
dealing with the places, peoples, cultures, 
economics and history of our neighbors 
of the Pacific Basin, has been assembled 
for the use of visitors to the Exposition. 
Most of the books are on the open 
shelves, and anyone interested in gaining 
further information regarding the Pacific 
Area may sit in a comfortable chair at 
the large tables and read without inter- 
ruption. These books have been loaned 
to the Department of the Pacific Area by 
the publishers, Pacific nation consulates, 
universities, museums, associations and 
individuals for the duration of the Ex- 
position. Letters were sent out asking 
that certain titles be loaned: to the library 
and suggesting that the publishers con- 
tribute others which they considered 
pertinent to the area. The gathering of 
the books was done by Mr. Bruno 
Lasker, who has also prepared three 
bibliographies on the Pacific Area. The 
remarkable use to which the books are 
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By Geraldine Graham Work 


Librarian, Pacific House, The 
Pacific Area, Treasure Island 


put proves that Exposition visitors are 
greatly interested in understanding more 
about the exhibits which they see. _ 
The lagoon, over which Pacific Houge 
rises majestically, is surrounded by the 
buildings of the individual nations of the 
Pacific Area. Within Pacific House is the 
brilliantly colored topographical map, 
presenting the panorama of the entire 
Pacific Area, created in glazed terracotta 
by Antonio Sotomayor. This fountain 
map the visitor sees first as he enters the 
door; looking across the room he sees the 
library in a spacious alcove. About the 
walls of the Theme Room are six mural 
maps by Miguel Covarrubias, vividly 
portraying the peoples, the economy, 
housing, transportation, art cultures and 
the flora and fauna of the continents of 
the Pacific. Covarrubias’ gift for illustra- 
tion, combined with his naive presenta 
tion and subtle humor, makes this series 
of maps one of the outstanding features 
of the Exposition. In each of the four 
great windows are horticultural exhibits, 
representing the contributions of the four 
continents to present-day horticulture. 
But enough for the setting. As you see, 
once the visitor enters Pacific House, the 
community of interests of the countries 
of the Pacific Area is presented to him on 
all sides. A lecture tour of the Theme 
Room, three times each day, emphasizes 
the portent of the mural maps; scheduled 
speakers in the Conference Room give to 
large audiences timely information on the 
countries of the Pacific, and, nightly, 
moving pictures visually explain how our 
neighbors live. Is it small wonder that our 
requested information reads like an index 
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to the cultures of the Pacific? We have 
been asked about animal-drawn vehicles 
of various Pacific countries (the inquirer 
hopes to put old automobile axles and 
rubber tires under the carretas so that 
they will not be withdrawn from the new 
highways); about the Temples of Ang- 
kor; modern clay sculpture in Guate- 
mala; Peruvian horses; California slaves; 
Chinese jewelry-designs and tools; the 
Rexbegonia; the origin of the political 
divisions of South America; Chinese 
forests and native shrubs. 

Shall I go on with my list, or stop and 
listen to the woman who says, ‘‘ Well if 
this is Pacific House, I’d like to get a 
room for two nights’’; or to the elderly 
woman who dashed up to the guard and 
breathlessly asked, ‘‘When do they feed 
the lagoon?’’ Speaking of lagoons, I am 
reminded of the request for material 
about the fish of the Galapagos and the 
monoliths of Easter Island. Midway, 
Guam and Wake Islands share interest 
with the Tubuai group and the Buiten- 
zorg Gardens. Travelers to Tahiti, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand and the Malay 
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States come to select books for shipboard 
reading. Indo-China, Bali and Dutch 
Harbor in Unalaska share with Panama 
and Mexico in the interest of our Pacific- 
minded friends. One young man wanted 
material on sugar-growing in Hawaii. 
He was sailing the next day to be a crew 
foreman, and had never seen sugar cane. 

We have observed that the average 
reader, given all of our material on a 
country, will select for his own purchases 
the authors who are authorities on the 
subject. Our library is restricted to 
reading on the spot, and emphasis is 
placed on our desire to give the reader 
the correct title, author, publisher and 
price of each volume. 

We help would-be travelers plan their 
journeys, and suggest interesting side 
trips: Mexico, Nicaragua and other Cen- 
tral American countries; Japan, the 
Philippines and Hawaii; Inca ruins in 
South America; skiing in Chile — we feel 
at times that there is a traveler for every 
spot in the atlas. And not only for the 
far-away places. We are equally busy 
being informative on our own western 
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states and Alaska; on the historic places 
of the gold-rush days; on opportunities 
for industry and farming in the West. 

There is a heavy demand for material 
on early settlers on the Pacific Coast; in- 
formation regarding the sailing boat 
(name unknown) which was abandoned 
in San Francisco harbor when Uncle 
John, straight from Cork, headed for the 
mines. New genealogical trees will prob- 
ably sprout as a result of visitors from 
afar being able to check on John and 
Susie, by coming to the West. We dis- 
claim our ability to answer genealogical 
questions, however, and refer them to 
local collections for that assistance. 

We have an interesting group of peri- 
odicals which are quite representative of 
the four continents of the Pacific and are 
exceedingly useful on current questions. 

In addition to the stream of inquiries 
from the visitors to the Exposition, we 
devote our attention to our steady pa- 
trons who are among the business, in- 
dustrial and professional groups of the 
bay area. Our phone requests are increas- 


ing daily: information regarding the com. 
mercial woods of China; agricultural 
trade agreements; intensive rural hygiene 
in the Netherlands Indies; internal sitya. 
tion in China; Tahiti exports and trade 
conditions; the Humbolt current; farm. 
ing in Alaska; native handicrafts of the 
Pacific countries; power development in 
the Island groups. When requests are of 
such technical nature that our collection 
will not suffice, we are able to refer the 
questioner to a special library in the 
San Francisco Bay Area, which yill 
have the material required. It is through 
the splendid coéperation of these busi- 
ness libraries that a well-rounded in- 
formation service can be maintained. 

It was the vision of the men and 
women of the San Francisco Bay Area 
which made Pacific House and its ac. 
complishments possible. Their vision is 
now resulting in an increase of under- 
standing in the entire Pacific Area. We 
are specialists on a territory whose great 
arms encircle the Pacific Ocean. We are 
all so enthusiastic. 





HIS new Editor of SpEcIAL LIBRA- 
RIES wishes to express her great 


thanks for the confidence, encourage- 
ment and help given her by our Presi- 
dent, Alma C. Mitchill, by our Secretary, 
Elizabeth Lois Clarke, and by three 
former Editors, Florence Bradley, Ruth 
Savord, and by Marian C. Manley 
through her series of articles in the last 
five issues of SPECIAL LIBRARIES. 

Very much of the material published 
in this July-August issue has come from 
Miss Manley’s files. 

In studying the last many issues, there 
has come upon me a great appreciation 
of the fine dignity and high standard of 
the magazine. It is my large hope that 
future issues will be of substantial pro- 
fessional help and of interest. 

VIRGINIA MEREDITH, Editor. 
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Professional School and 
Departmental Libraries 


(Concluded) 


IX 


SERVICE TO THE CLIENTELE: CIRCULATION 
AND REFERENCE 


Apart from the preparatory processes the 
two activities that require most time of the 
staff are circulation and reference: circulation 
taking 19 of the average 83 hours a week, and 
reference, 14. These, with the work of book 
selection, are most closely related to the teach- 
ing methods and curriculum of the department 
or school. Of the two, reference is considered 
the most important both by the librarians and 
by the clientele. Why, then, does circulation 
rank lower in the estimation of both? One 
reason may be found in the system of reserved 
readings, which, though absorbing much of the 
time of students and the staff, involves much 
mechanical loan desk work and causes the most 
difficulty of all the circulation service. To a cer- 
tain extent the practice of open shelf reserves, 
adopted by about 10 of the libraries, lessens the 
burden of rush hours at the desk, but does not 
solve disciplinary problems, or decrease the 
expense of duplication. Special rules set up for 
this type of material cover time of withdrawal 
for overnight use, usually limited to an hour 
before closing, the time for return, varying 
from 15 minutes to 2 hours after opening 
the next morning, the minutes’ grace allowed 
(about 15), and the penalties imposed for late 
return, the usual amount being 25 cents for the 
first hour and 5 cents for each additional hour. 
In general, two policies in duplicating books 
are observed: one is to use the size of class, 
with or without a fixed ratio of the number of 
copies to the number of students. The other 
policy calls for a fixed maximum number, from 
one to six. In some cases the department itself 
supplies duplicates and, in others, fees are 
charged to the classes. It is felt by most admin- 
istrators that such fees are not conducive to 
the best relations of students and faculty with 
the library. Much less objectionable is the 
duplicate rental collection. 
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By Walter Hausdorfer 


Librarian, School of Business 
Library, Columbia University 


Another problem in connection with the two 
services has been that of an adequate meas- 
ure of use. Although 36 of 44 libraries keep 
records of circulation, and 8, of reference, only 
16 feel that the former is very indicative of the 
value of the library, and 12, that the latter is 
significant. Alternative suggestions are: data 
on the class of material used, on the class of 
user, while a third considers a composite, 
short-time study best. After an examination 
and analysis of reported circulation one must 
conclude that the lack of a standard method 
for counting is indicative of uncertainty as to 
the value of this measure of use. It seems hardly 
credible that if circulation work takes on an 
average of 19 hours of staff time a week that 
the mean circulation per month would be no 
more than 1,375, or that the upper quartile 
could be no more than 4,125. Apparently in 
some cases, as suggested by others who did not 
give statistics, data were not kept for items 
used in the reading rooms, or for reserved book 
circulation. In other cases the libraries were 
reported as strictly reference. 

Another factor affecting service is the total 
hours the library is open per week. The range 
for all types is from 24 to 91 hours, the average 
for each being: for Art, 47 hours; for Business, 
73%; for Journalism, 6114; for Law, 75; for 
Medical and Dental, 60; for Sociology and 
Education, 59; and for Scientific and Techni- 
cal, 59. When libraries are not open sufficiently 
long, faculty often demand access after hours, 
and are, in 29 instances, given keys or some 
other means of entering, but in 18 are denied 
the privilege. Such access gives rise to prob- 
lems of having charges properly made for 
items taken from the library. Although faculty 
members are required to leave signed book 
cards, or call slips, they are sometimes forget- 
ful; hence in two cases the use has been re- 
stricted to reference, and in 8 there is great 
dissatisfaction with the arrangement. Other 
librarians feel, however, that the faculty should 
be encouraged to use the library intensively. 
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Loan records on the whole are comparatively 
simple: only 11 libraries use borrowers’ cards, 
against 27 which do not; and in 35 cases the 
library staff make the charges, though in 10 the 
borrower does it. 

For the problem of getting books returned 
the most effective solution found is that of 
making a special appeal to the individual. 
Devices used are telephone calls, follow-up 
forms, faculty reminders and lists. 

Since, however, the loan desk is one place 
where contact with the clients is possible, the 
atmosphere should be inviting. There should 
be a certain liberality in lending different sorts 
of material, so that readers will be encouraged, 
but this should never degenerate into favorit- 
ism. That is, of course, one of the objections to 
student assistants, that their interests are 
more closely associated with their classmates 
than with the library. Stronger, not weaker 
members of the staff should be given some 
duty at least at the desk, for they should have 
this opportunity to become acquainted with 
the borrower, to study his attitude toward the 
library, and to discover what difficulties he 
may have in getting what he wants.?¢ 

In the specialized fields represented by li- 
braries included in this survey reference work 
plays a very important part, as the very 
nature of the materials calls for that sort of 
intensive use. A few of the factors influencing 


2 For a detailed discussion of circulation work see Charles 
H. Brown and H. G. Bousfield’s ‘“‘Circulation work in 
college and university libraries.’’ Chicago, A.L.A., 1933. 





the kind and extent of such demand are: the 
methods of instruction in the school, the com. 
position of the clientele, and the activities of 
faculty or other members of the university 
staff in research. If the faculty require students 
to carry on independent investigations, tp 
write papers or essays, or to work out problems 
or projects, students will need all the special 
assistance the library staff can give. In a school 
where the registration is largely graduate, 
and masters’ essays and doctoral dissertations 
are the usual requirement, much of the sty. 
dents’ work will have to be done in the library, 
and the staff will have to give each student a 
greater amount of time than is necessary in an 


undergraduate college. Again, where the fac. | 


ulty are active in research, or where special 


projects are set up and worked on by a group 


of research assistants, the library will have to 
supply not only a quantity of technical and 
factual material not ordinarily used by the 
students, but also a great deal of bibliographic 
and reference assistance. 

Evidences of such demand appear in the 
amount of time the staff spends in reference 
activity, an average of 14 hours per week, in 
the number of requests per month for infor- 
mation, ranging from 50 to 1,875, and in the 
high rating of reference among the service 
activities by both the librarian and clientele. 
As the average percentages of requests coming 
from different groups are interesting in their 
implications, they may well be presented in 
detail: 


Group Art 

% 

gS SE ee a a 16 
ee ee 15 
ee 61 
Se ia cia bg cans bias wwe le RUA own 2 
PE .Lcbbacksapesenkacanckou 5 
i ee cu awpeeeuMawe 1 
100 


Sct. and 

Bus. Jism. Law Med. Soc. Tech. 
% % % % % % 
10 4 9 35 33 35 
24 5 12 6 17 24 
50 85 69 56 29 35 
6 r 4 1 1 3 2 
3 4 9 1 8 3 
7 i 10 1 
100 100 100 100 100 100 





Concerning the manner in which requests are 
presented, the most common, and one pre- 
ferred by librarians, is that made in person, 
for 40 of the librarians feel that it provides a 
channel for the best service by increasing per- 
sonal contact, by giving the clients a better 
understanding of the library, and by affording 
a fuller and more accurate statement of the 
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problem. The average percentages of requests 
received are: by telephone, 7.6; by memo, 
3.7; by letter, 4.7; in person, 84. Some of the 
reasons given for preferring other channels are 
that with a memo or letter more time is al- 
lowed for answer, and that through the tele- 
phone, on the other hand, one can give quick 
service to faculty in their offices. Encourage 
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ment of one method of request or another is 
given through suggestion or polite insistence. 

Perhaps because relationships in a uni- 
versity are more informal than in a business 
office, and because there is so much other 
paper work, request forms for information are 
not generally used. In two instances, neverthe- 
less, they are employed: in one, for extensive 
bibliographies, and in another, to advertise 
the services of the library. 

Although for the most part requests are 
made by readers of any member of the staff 
who is on duty at the time, they are referred to 
the librarian alone in 8 instances, and in 11 
they are made directly to him. When other 
members of the staff supply information, there 
are various ways by which the librarian main- 
tains contacts. The principal means are by 
having the staff report continuously, either in 
person or by written memorandum, by having 
difficult questions referred to him, by consult- 
ing with the staff during a discussion of new 
bibliographies and sources of information, by 
having reports of projects sent to him by the 
faculty or research workers, by serving at the 
loan desk from time to time, and by personal 
contact, either in talks with the clientele, or in 
faculty committee meetings. 

Since all members of the staff, as noted 
above, in the section on Personnel are not 
equally qualified to supply information, and 
since there are occasions when even the well- 
trained assistant may be unable to locate de- 


Request for 


Spiele book or article... 0.0... ccc ccccccccees 
IN GRID... nc is scc cecinceedeccese 
Material on broad subject ..................-.- 
Material on useful methods................... 
MUN MUNMNOUID 56.55 c cs sccccsccccaccccecces 
Short, selected bibliographies.................. 
Extensive, selective bibliographies.............. 
Material for speech or paper..............e00-- 


Run of the mill requests are met principally by 
giving the inquirer a few books or pamphlets, 
or by showing him how he can use the catalog 
or indexes more effectively. Where ephemeral, 
current material is important, in business and 
journalism, the pamphlet and clipping file is 
found very helpful. In very few cases do li- 

ians have either the time or the call to 
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sired data, there must be some procedure, in 
order to assure uniformly good service, for 
handling such situations. In 30 libraries the 
request is referred to the librarian, either 
verbally or by note or memorandum; in 9, to 
other members of the staff; and in 3, to other 
libraries. If the information still is not ob- 
tained, the faculty, as a last resort, are con- 
sulted. For future guidance, and in order to 
save time, 9 libraries keep a permanent rec- 
ord on cards or in notebooks of requests for 
which information cannot be found, while 33 
either do not keep such record or else do not 
consider it necessary. Similarly, only one 
library uses a form for recording searches, 
while 38 do not. As a method of increasing 
ability to answer reference questions, building 
up one’s knowledge of the special subject field 
is effective. Besides the most obvious means, 
that of taking courses in the department or 
school (provided one has not already gradu- 
ated from the school), one frequently em- 
ployed is that of reading or skimming through 
new books. A variety of other ways are avail- 
able, namely, attending occasional or special 
lectures, auditing classes, travelling, discussing 
questions with faculty and students, reading 
professional journals, and carrying on research. 

What is the nature of requests and what are 
the techniques employed? As there is a sig- 
nificant variety in the percentages for different 
types of requests, it is better to present the 
data in tabular form: 


Sct. and 

Art Bus. Jism. Law Soc. Tech. 

% % % % % % 
eee: 27 50 58 30 46 
— 21 10 15 18 10 
ao 12 15 A 14 8 
Sa 3 1 0 0 3 8 
ie 8 3 13 10 8 
a& 8 7 10 4 7 5 
4 1 3 2 2 4 6 
sic ae 21 10 3 14 9 

100 100 100 100 100 100 


make extracts, abstracts, or reports. Perhaps 
in research libraries such practice may be com- 
mon, but in departmental and professional 
school libraries it is most uncommon. Other 
devices to obtain desired information or ma- 
terial, such as borrowing from the central li- 
brary, are usual, just as telephoning, writ- 
ing, or visiting outside libraries is exceptional. 
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In the course of developing an efficient ref- 
erence organization certain procedures and 
devices have been evolved. One is that of keep- 
ing a collection of quick reference aids at the 
loan or reference desk, varying in number from 
5 to 300, the average or mean being 15. These 
are arranged for convenient use by class or 
subject or, if few, alphabetically. Another is 
that of making lists of where material most 
often requested may be found. A third is that 
of supplying students with a handbook or 
guide. A fourth, worked out in a chemical li- 
brary, is that of using a chart of procedure in 
searching chemical literature. Several other 
procedures have been developed for searching 
in fine arts, in music, in law, in business, and 
in technical literature, but are too detailed to 
describe here. 

Special reference tools also have been col- 
lected and indexes compiled. For work with 
government documents, besides the usual 
Monthly catalogue, Monthly check-list, periodi- 
cal indexes, Boyd, Schmeckebier, and Wilcox, 
there are special sources, far too numerous to 
list, whose usefulness is limited to particular 
fields. It should be noted, however, that fed- 
eral departmental lists and the Government 
Printing Office price lists receive frequent 
mention. Similarly, long and specialized lists 
of guides, bibliographies and indexes are pre- 
sented under the head of books useful in sta- 
tistical reference questions, and in the par- 
ticular fields covered by individual libraries. 
Among the indexes compiled to supply infor- 
mation not elsewhere available are those to 
periodicals not included in any of the current 
indexes, to special files and collections, to sta- 
tistical sources in newspapers and magazines, 
to research in progress, and to pictures in un- 
usual collections. There are also lists of socie- 
ties, of California municipal documents, and 
union lists of medical books, and of trials. 
While a union catalog of all these might be 
very desirable, undertaking the projects sug- 
gested, on a national scale, by the Special 
Libraries Association is considered neither ad- 
visable nor practicable. Projects recommended 
for commercial enterprise, however, include 
the following: 

Art index before 1929 

List of geographic names, each name in the prin- 
cipal languages 

Cumulation of the American Society of Landscape 
Architects’ Ba-monthly Index 
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Index to music periodicals, past and present 
Library manual for students of business 
Sources of foreign statistical series 

Inclusion of foreign and dental periodicals jp 

Index Medicus 
Complete list of school surveys for the past 

thirty years 
Index to pharmaceutical literature 
International catalog of scientific literature 

brought up to date 
Lists of serials by state departments of agricul. 
ture 
Many other guides and indexes are suggested 
as possible ways of improving present equip- 
ment for information service, but they are 
too numerous to itemize. 

One of the ways by which the reference 
service of the university libraries might be 
generally bettered is by an agreed or implied 
allocation of fields to be covered by each de. 
partment. Often the general reference depart- 
ment spends a great deal of time in answering 
questions which should be referred to a library 
where pertinent material can be found. A spe- 
cial index or list compiled in the departmental 
or school library may save the reader and the 
staff a great deal of time. On the other hand, 
the departmental library should coéperate by 
referring to the general reference room such 
questions as are definitely general and out of its 
field. In this way a much wider use of the whole 
library will be encouraged, and more efficient 
service given than if each tried to do the work 
of the other. 

If some statistical measure of performance 
could be devised, such a condition described 
above might be discovered and eliminated. 
If standards of performance were set up, a dif- 
ferent organization of work might result. 
Without such measure, furthermore, the per- 
sonnel requirements of this service as against 
circulation or cataloging are hard to justify. 
Economically it would be put in the luxury 
class of services. But since it is to the public 
the clearest expression of professional com- 
petency, it should not be hampered by an in- 
adequate staff. 

xX 
PROMOTION-PUBLICITY 


In spite of the fact that many of the methods 
used for advertising public libraries are not 
available or appropriate to departmental or 
professional school libraries, there are many 
ways in which the latter can build up good 
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will for the organization. The first problem, 
that of acquainting a changing student body 
with the existence of the library, and suggest- 
ing ways in which the library could be of use, 
has been solved in part by the use of display, 
Such devices as bulletin boards, for example, 
used by 25 libraries, exhibits in the halls and 
reading rooms, employed by 14 libraries, and 
notices or articles on new books or special col- 
lections in the library in the campus or school 
paper are all effective. They must, however, 
be placed strategically. If, for instance, the 
library is not housed in the same building in 
which classes are held, bulletin boards, and 
displays if possible, should be utilized within 
the classroom buildings. Enough news interest 
should characterize contributions or notices 
sent to campus papers so that they will be 
given prominence. Another type of printed 
publicity is a statement about the library in 
the school or department catalog of courses. 
Too often such description is limited to a few 
lines, and not even prepared by the libra- 
rian. 

One of the most effective means, of course, is 
personal contact with both faculty and stu- 
dents. Within the small community repre- 
sented by the department or school, it is easier 
to learn more about the individuals comprising 
it than in the larger community served by a 
public library, hence to discover new ways of 
serving them. Formal talks to students on how 
to use the library to the best advantage, or 
personal conferences in connection with papers 
or essays may be arranged. Discussions with 
the faculty on building up certain types of ma- 
terial, leading to an exposition of their method 
of presenting certain subjects, or questions 
about researches in which they are engaged are 
all very effective in increasing their interest in 
the library. 

For bringing to the attention of the clientele 
the resources and services of the library two 
principal methods have been employed. The 


first is that of publishing or sending around 
memos or notes of new acquisitions or maga- 
zine articles of special interest. Sometimes lists 
of new books or articles are posted on bulletin 
boards; in other cases weekly or monthly bul- 
letins are issued and sent mainly to the faculty. 
In a few instances periodicals themselves are 
routed to the faculty. 

The second method is that of advertising 
service through service. Once a reader has dis- 
covered the library’s interest in helping him 
find what he wants, or in serving him promptly, 
he will not only return but will also send others. 
It is particularly important that the faculty be 
made to understand the library’s attitude in 
giving good service, for under the teacher- 
pupil set-up in universities, the faculty in- 
fluence considerably the student’s attitude 
toward the library. If, however, the quality of 
service is uneven, due perhaps to lack of suffi- 
cient professional help, adverse reports of the 
students on the library will tend to break down 
the faculty good will that the librarian has 
struggled to create. As shown elsewhere in the 
survey, indirect means, such as organizing 
materials so that the student can help himself, 
as well as the direct method of personal as- 
sistance, will increase the effectiveness of the 
service. A handbook or library guide also is 
useful for this purpose. 

Although one may not conduct an elaborate 
advertising campaign, he should realize, as one 
librarian points out, that persistent rather 
than intermittent efforts bring the best results. 
After one has made a study of the clientele, of 
the curriculum and methods of teaching, he 
will have a sound basis for such methods, how- 
ever simple, that he may use. 

It is hoped, in conclusion, that the survey 
will provoke other more detailed studies to 
strengthen our knowledge of collegiate and de- 
partmental libraries, and thus to furnish a 
broad factual basis for determining their prop- 
er position in the library structure. 
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Some Aspects of Income Statistics 


By Robert R. Nathan 
Chief, National Income Section, U. S. Department of Commerce | 


Address presented before the SpeciaL Lisraries Association, May 26, 1939, Baltimore, Maryland 


HE subject of this discussion is a 

particularly involved one because 
there are so many aspects of income sta- 
tistics with which one can deal and which 
make the use of income figures so diffi- 
cult. Because of the comprehensive na- 
ture of income measures they are per- 
haps the most useful economic statistics 
currently available. Along with this 
great value there attaches so many 
qualifications and limitations that the 
user must be very cautious in properly 
interpreting the figures. When we speak 
in terms of billions we are measuring 
large amounts and as a result we often 
cover large areas of misunderstanding, 
errors, mis-uses, serious qualifications, 
and other restrictive factors. 

There are many concepts of income 
and the word “‘income”’ itself has rela- 
tively little meaning. The use of adjec- 
tives such as national, state, produced, 
paid out, government, gross, net, monthly, 
and others do not in themselves clear 
up much of the confusion without proper 
definitions and adequate treatment of 
qualifying factors. I should like to con- 
fine this discussion to some of the various 
measures of income which are available 
and what they mean and do not mean. 

One of the problems involved in income 
estimates concerns itself with the scope 
of the figures. For instance, do the esti- 
mates of national income include the 
contribution of Government? Perhaps 
all of you will agree that Government 
agencies do contribute, and to a sub- 
stantial degree, to the goods and services 
produced in this country and will be 
surprised to know that there are still 
some countries in which the national 
income figures take no account of Gov- 
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ernment’s contribution. In years gone 
by, many and perhaps most income esti- 
mators throughout the world excluded 
the value of government services from 
their income estimates. 

A further question of scope relates to 
the confinement of the estimates to the 
value of those goods and services which 
are produced in the market place. Most 
estimates in this country are limited to 
the value of goods and services which 
find their way into the market, with | 
certain exceptions. These exceptions con- | 
sist primarily of goods both produced 


and consumed on the farm and of income 
in kind of employees in homes, restau- 
rants, hotels, and similar places. Some 
estimators also include the value of im- 
puted income from the ownership and 
possession of durable goods. No estima- | 
tors, to my knowledge, include the value 
of services produced within the home by 
the housewife or by other members of 
the household for themselves. This leads | 
to the apparent inconsistency of decreas- 
ing the national income when a man 
marries his house servant. As long as she 
is his house servant and he pays her a 
salary, the value of her services are in- 
cluded in the national income. Once she | 
becomes his wife, there are no such pay- 
ments and her services are now consid- 
ered as being performed outside the mar- | 
ket place and are not included in the | 
estimates. These but illustrate some of | 
the problems of the scope of the esti | 
mates which must be given consideration 
in interpreting the figures. 

Another factor which must be taken 
into account relates to the accuracy of 
the estimates which no doubt varies 
considerably from agency to agency. 
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Some organizations do their work care- 
fully and others are concerned with quan- 
tity rather than quality. Also, estimates 
vary for different fields and different 
types of payments and depend to a large 
extent upon the nature of source ma- 
terial. Generally, the estimates are more 
accurate for census years than for other 
years. Also they tend to be more ac- 
curate for the industries which are more 
largely incorporated than for those areas 
in which the unincorporated enterprise 
predominates. Estimates for the country 
as a whole are subject to less error than 
are estimates for most individual states. 
Also, the annual estimates are perhaps 
more accurate than the monthly esti- 
mates and the figures for the more recent 
years are subject to less error and can 
be broken down into more industrial 
categories than can the data for earlier 
years. This element of accuracy is im- 
portant in studying trends, source, and 
composition of income since the margin 
of error in certain areas or for certain 
periods can often yield misleading re- 
sults. 

Many problems arise in the interpreta- 
tion of estimates of income. One particu- 
lar problem concerns itself with price 
changes since the national income and 
other income measures are largely ex- 
pressed in terms of current dollars. Thus, 
we see that the national income in 1929 
was slightly above 80 billion dollars and 
fell to approximately 40 billion dollars in 
1932. This indicates a drop of more than 
50 per cent in the dollar national income 
from 1929 to 1932. However, it must be 
noted that 1932 dollars purchased more 
than did 1929 dollars as evidenced by the 
fact that wholesale prices fell 32 per cent 
from 1929 to 1932 and the cost of living 
index of urban wage earners was 20 
per cent lower in 1932 than in 1929. 
These figures indicate roughly that the 
quantity of goods and services produced 
in 1932 was perhaps one-fourth below 
that of 1929 as compared with a drop 
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of more than one-half in the dollar 
figures. 

At this point I should like to define 
very briefly some of the income concepts 
which are used currently. In our studies 
at the Department of Commerce we de- 
fine the ‘‘national income”’ or what is 
sometimes called ‘‘income produced” as 
the net value of all goods and services 
produced. It may otherwise be expressed 
as the gross value of product less raw ma- 
terials and capital equipment consumed 
in the process of production. Perhaps an 
illustration of the contribution of one 
particular industry to the national in- 
come will clarify this concept. Let us as- 
sume an automobile company produces 
a thousand cars which sell at a thousand 
dollars each, which means a gross value 
of output of a million dollars. Let us 
further say that all tangible and intangi- 
ble raw materials consumed by the com- 
pany in the process of production cost 
five hundred thousand dollars and that 
the capital equipment consumed during 
the year, which is the depreciation charge, 
was one hundred thousand dollars. This 
indicates a net value of production or a 
contribution to the national income by 
this company of four hundred thousand 
dollars. It should be noted that the de- 
ductions for the raw materials consumed 
take account of intangible as well as 
tangible products of other industries, 
namely, transportation, communication, 
government, advertising, and the output 
of other service industries as well as 
metal, rubber, upholstery, and other 
commodities. 

The Department of Commerce also 
publishes annual estimates of ‘‘income 
paid out”’ which is defined as compensa- 
tion paid to individuals or groups of indi- 
viduals for services which they render 
in the form of labor, management, or 
the furnishing of capital and land. This 
compensation takes the form of wages, 
salaries, other labor income, dividends, 
interest, entrepreneurial income; and net 
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rents and royalties. In some years, busi- 
ness enterprises pay out less than what 
they produce, thus retaining part of their 
net product in the form of undistributed 
earnings, or what we call “‘ positive busi- 
ness savings”. In other years, mostly 
years of depression, business enterprises 
pay out more than they produce and 
sustain deficits or what we term ‘nega- 
tive business savings’”’. 

We have recently developed another 
measure which we term “income pay- 
ments’’ and which attempts to approxi- 
mate more closely than does income paid 
out the amount actually flowing to indi- 
viduals. Income payments are given for 
each month back to January 1929, in a 
special article in the October 1938 issue 
of the Survey of Current Business and are 
published currently in the Survey. Figures 
on income payments have very recently 
been released on an annual basis for each 
of the 48 states and the District of Co- 
lumbia for the years 1929 to 1937, in- 
clusive. Direct relief, which is excluded 
from income paid out is included in in- 
come payments. In income paid out, 
both employer and employee contribu- 
tions under the Social Security Programs 
are included whereas both of these con- 
tributions are excluded in income pay- 
ments and in their place benefits paid to 
individuals are substituted. Other less 
significant refinements have also been 
made in this series so that income pay- 
ments more closely approximate the 
amounts currently flowing to individuals. 

The various concepts discussed above 
provide data on the industrial source of 
the national income and of income paid 
out and on the type of payment for in- 
come paid out and income payments. We 
have developed in the Department of 
Commerce no information on the size 
distribution of income. There are many 
problems of income concept involved in 
data on the distribution of income by 
size of receipt but these are somewhat 
similar to those encountered in the de- 
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termination of the national income or of 
income paid out or income payments, and 
need not be treated separately. There jg 
one other measure or approach to income 
which should be mentioned and that 
relates to a measurement of the final 
product. We have already discussed the 
contribution to the national income of 
each industry. It is possible to determine 
the form which the national income 
takes, that is, what form did the 81 bij. 
lion dollar national income in 1929 take? 
How much of it was _n the form of con. 
sumer durable goods, how much oon. 
sumer perishable goods, how much 
services, how much producers durable 
goods? This problem has been dealt with 
to some extent by Dr. Simon Kuznets 
of the National Bureau of Economic 
Research, by Dr. Clark Warburton and 
Dr. William H. Lough. 

I might very briefly review some of the 
more prominent publications in which 
the above type of data appear. Our own 
national income estimates of the Depart: 
ment of Commerce are now available for 
the 10 years, 1929 to 1938, inclusive, the 
latest figures appearing in the June 1939 
issue of the Survey of Current Business. 
Our latest bulletin, ‘‘Income in the 
United States 1929-37’’, presents the 
9-year figures in some detail. A similar 
bulletin giving the 10-year figures in the 
same detail will appear in the late sum- 
mer. The most comprehensive publica- 
tion of the Department dealing with 
concept, scope, and sources and methods 
was the volume, ‘“‘ National Income in the 
United States 1929-35”, copies of which 
are still available from the Government 
Printing Office and which is still in de 
mand as a reference volume for technical 
purposes. For an excellent article on 
income concepts I should like to refer 
you to Dr. Simon Kuznets’ article on 
income in the Encyclopaedia of Social 
Sciences. 

Recently, the National Bureau of Eco 
nomic Research revised its income esti- 
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mates back to 1919 and they appeared in 
a volume entitled, ‘* National Income and 
Capital Formation, 1919-1935". These 
figures differ in some measure from those 
of the Department of Commerce and 
the differences are discussed in the ap- 
pendix which attempts to reconcile the 
two sets of estimates for the overlapping 
period 1929-1935. A member of the staff 
of the National Bureau is now engaged 
in extending these revised figures back 
for the earlier years. The estimates of the 
Brookings Institution, based largely on 
the original National Bureau figures and 
covering the years 1900 and 1909 to 
1929, inclusive, appeared in “‘ America’s 
Capacity to Consume’’. Recently, the 
National Industrial Conference Board 
published a volume presenting national 
income figures back to 1799 which gives 
us the longest continuous series ever 
available for this country. Generally the 
same sources may be cited for estimates 
of income paid out. Also, these same 
sources provide industrial breakdowns 
for both the national income and income 
paid out and a type-of-payment break- 
down for income paid out. 

Our monthly estimates of income pay- 
ments first appeared in the February 
1938 issue of the Survey of Current Busi- 
ness for the entire period back to Janu- 
ary 1929. A slightly revised series for the 
same period were included in a special 
article in the October 1938 issue of the 
Survey of Current Business. The monthly 
series is kept current in the Survey. We 
anticipate the publication of a bulletin 
within the near future which will describe 
the sources and methods underlying 
these figures. Our estimates of income 
payments by states were released within 
the past few weeks in a bulletin entitled, 
“State Income Payments, 1929-37”, 
copies of which may be obtained upon 
request from the Department of Com- 
merce. Also, state figures are available 
from the National Industrial Conference 
Board for the period from 1929 to date. 
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The Board plans to carry these back for 
a number of years. 

The one area about which we know 
relatively little and about which we 
should perhaps know most is that relat- 
ing to the distribution of family and 
individual income by size. The first 
official estimates of the distribution of 
income by size ever published by a 
Federal agency were those appearing 
in the National Resources Committee’s 
publication, ‘‘Consumer Incomes in the 
United States, 1935-1936’’. These figures 
were based on the results of the Con- 
sumer Purchases Study, a questionnaire 
survey of approximately 300,000 families 
in different urban and rural sections of 
the country. In its publication, ‘‘ Amer- 
ica’s Capacity to Consume”’, the Brook- 
ings Institution presented size distribu- 
tion figures for families and individuals 
and also summarized earlier estimates of 
this nature prepared by various agencies, 
including the National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research. 

In addition to these sources of size 
distribution estimates for the country 
as a whole you will be interested in the 
annual reports of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue which present income figures 
for the higher brackets; the numerous 
volumes being published by the Wiscon- 
sin Income Study, a W.P.A. project spon- 
sored by the Wisconsin Tax Commission 
for analyzing the income tax returns in 
the State of Wisconsin covering the 
years 1929 to 1936, inclusive; tabulations 
of wage records being made available 
by the Social Security Board on the 
basis of old age insurance contribution 
data; forthcoming reports of an analysis 
of Delaware income tax returns for 1936; 
a proposed study now getting under way 
in the State of Minnesota for the analysis 
of available unemployment compensa- 
tion and income tax data and the con- 
duct of a field survey; the possibility 
of obtaining income information in the 
1940 population census; and less signifi- 
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cant sources and prospects for informa- 
tion of this nature. You will be interested 
in an article entitled, ‘‘ American Studies 
of the Distribution of Wealth and In- 
come by Size’, by Charles L. Merwin, 
Jr., which will appear in Volume III of 
the Conference on Research in Income 
and Wealth to be published by the Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research, 
and which summarizes practically all 
sources of income data by size. 

For statistics on the final product of 
the national income you will be interested 
in referring to a publication of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research 
entitled, ‘‘Commodity Flow and Capital 
Formation”, by Simon Kuznets, and 
perhaps more particularly in a paper 
prepared by Clark Warburton which will 
appear in Volume III of the Conference 
on Research in Income and Wealth, 
referred to above. In this paper, Dr. 
Warburton compares his estimates with 
those of Dr. Kuznets and Dr. Lough 
and discusses the differences. 

I should like to conclude my discussion 
by commenting very briefly on some of 
the recent developments taking place 
in the field of income. Perhaps the most 
important development relates to the 
Conference on Research in Income and 
Wealth which was initiated about three 
years ago by the National Bureau of 
Economic Research and today has grown 
into an effective working and productive 
organization representing all of the out- 
standing research institutions and indi- 
viduals in the country interested in the 
work in this field. Dr. Simon Kuznets of 
the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search is Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of this Conference and to 
him we should attribute much of the 
success of the organization. Two volumes 
have already been published incorporat- 
ing the papers presented at the second 
and third annual meetings. The papers 
presented at the fourth annual meeting 
held in April of this year at New York 
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City will appear in another volume this 
fall. By the way, those of you interesteq 
in state breakdowns of income might 
wish to obtain a copy of the paper | 
presented at that meeting dealing with 
the theoretical aspects of allocating in. 
come by states and I shall be happy 
to send you a copy of this paper upon 
request. 

The Income Conference, in addition to 
serving as a medium for the development 
of considerable thought and expression 
on the subject, has stimulated a great 
deal of new research in the field. Many 
state studies, including those now being 
terminated in Wisconsin and Delaware 
and the one being carried on in Minne. 
sota may be traced in large part to the 
work of this Conference. Also, it is taking 
an active part in plans for the 1940 
Census insofar as they relate to the field 
of income. With the increased recognition 
and importance of the subject of income 
and of income statistics, it is most helpful 
to have such an organization which en- 
courages pioneer thought and studies 
and original research work which will 
help to direct developments in the field 
in the proper direction. 

In discussing the Income Conference, 
I have already taken account of the 
growing interest in the state studies and 
the 1940 Census plans as well as the 
increased interest in income statistics. 
More and more interest is being expressed 
in the breakdown and composition of 
income rather than in the totals. It is 
there that the real story and picture 
appears and where understanding can be 
expanded. We must know more about 
how income arises, where it flows, how 
it is used and how the whole income 
stream operates. Studies of the com- 
position and character of the stream will 
help us understand this mechanism. 

Editor's note: This address will not be included in the 
PROCEEDINGS. Reprints, if ordered before October 1, 
1939, may be obtained from S.L.A. Headquarters, 34 


Hudson Street, New York City, at 15¢ per copy; reprints 
in quantity, at lower cost. 
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Schools 


Courses, for September Registrations 


OR this brief survey the catalogs of twenty- 
six library schools (available to the compiler) 
were examined. Issues for 1939-1940 were used 
except in a few instances, when 1938-1939 were 
the latest available. Course descriptions printed 
in these catalogs are quoted or abstracted for all 
courses listed as covering: special libraries, any 
one type of special library, indexing, abstracting, 
research method, periodicals, and ephemeral 
material. 
Any one considering undertaking any of the 
courses should write directly to the schools for 
details and verification. 


CoLumB1A University — New York, New York 


Special Library Service. (2-3 cr.) 

This is a functional rather than theoretical 
course presenting the objectives, point of view, 
and methods applicable in library service for 
corporations, associations, and other private and 
oficial organizations, in which the library's 
primary function is to keep members of the or- 
ganization currently informed in their special 
fields and to obtain for them specific information 
as required by their work. 

Business Library Service. (2 pts. — noncredit) 

“For untrained assistants in large business 
libraries and those in smaller organizations who 
are responsible for libraries and information 
service in addition to other duties.” 

This course is open only to persons actually 
employed by business organizations. There are 
no formal academic requirements, but one must 
be recommended for admission. 


Law Library Administration. (3 cr.) 

Various types of law libraries — law school, 
bar association and private — are studied, with 
special reference to the problems which differenti- 
ate them from other kinds of libraries. Different 
types of material and the aids to their uses, 
methods of book selection and sources of free 
material are considered. The class is divided into 
two sections: those with no library or law experi- 
ence and those with a great deal of one or both. 


Music Library Administration. (2 cr.) 

“After surveying the materials of a music 
library, this course studies the application to 
these materials of established principles of selec- 
tion, cataloging, and classification. . . . Music 
binding, the housing and care of phonograph 
records, special equipment . . . and administra- 
tive matters peculiar to music libraries are 
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Bibliographic and Reference Service in Medical 
Sciences. (2-3 cr.) 

Lectures and problems involving the functions 
and use of special reference, bibliographic, and 
index tools in the medical sciences are given, and 
general reference works in all principal branches 
of medicine are considered. 


Editing, Abstracting and Proofreading. (2 cr.) 
Book and Periodical Indexing. (2 cr.) 
Periodicals. (2 cr.) 

A systematic study of the problems faced by 
any kind of library making much use of periodical 
literature. Periodical reference tools are consid- 
ered, as well as the several types of periodicals 
published in the United States and foreign coun- 
tries: magazines, journals, reviews, trade and 
technical publications, and house organs. 


LouIsIANA STATE UNIVERSITY — Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana 


Research Methods. (2 cr.) 


McGIL_ University — Montreal, Quebec, Can- 
ada 
Special Libraries. (24 lectures) 


“‘ Designed to present the purpose and point of 
view of the special library and to discuss the selec- 
tion and adaptation of general library techniques 
to its use. The printed and other sources of mate- 
rial for each type of library are surveyed and 
discussed.” 


Periodicals and Serials. (16 lectures) 


New JERSEY COLLEGE FOR WoMEN — New 
Brunswick, New Jersey 
Library Service to Adults. (2 cr.) 


“Specialized library service for adult groups 
with specific interests or needs, such as business 
men, technical research workers .. . institu- 
tional groups. . . .” 


Abstracting and Indexing. (3 cr.) (Given in 
Newark, N. J.) 


“For librarians, book reviewers and persons 
interested in publishing.” 


PRATT INSTITUTE — Brooklyn, New York 
Special Libraries. (2-3 cr.) 
“Organization and technical methods, and the 


bibliographical aids recommended for special 
materials and literature in the special fields.” 
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Rosary COLLEGE — River Forest, Illinois 
Printing, Binding and Indexing. (2 cr.) 


“Copy; reading proof; choice and arrangement 
of heading; index citations.” 


Smmmons COLLEGE — Boston, Massachusetts 


Library Organization and Administration of 
Special Libraries. (3 yr. hours) 

“Organization and administration of special 
libraries, including departmental collections in 
public, reference, and university libraries. In 
addition to study of general problems of adminis- 
tration in various types of special libraries, em- 
phasis is placed upon methods of selection, acqui- 
sition, organization, and care of special materials, 
such as newspapers, magazines, directories, serv- 
ices, maps, public documents, pictures, slides, 
pamphlets, and clippings. Classification problems 
in the organization of collections are studied. 
Attention is also given to methods of rendering 
information and reference service to the Library’s 
clientele.” 


Indexing and Abstracting. (1 yr. hour) 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO — Chicago, Illinois 


Administration of Special Libraries. (14 unit) 

“Collection and care of fugitive and ephemeral 
library materials; i.e., non-book materials: 
pamphlets, leaflets. . . .” 

Methods of Investigation. (1 unit) 

“Survey of problems and methods as repre- 
sented by notable studies in the social sciences. 
Attention given to the critical literature on re- 
search in various fields.” 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS — Urbana, Illinois 


Seminar in Special Topics, among which Spe- 
cial Libraries is one. (4% to 4 units) 


UNIVERSITY OF MicuiGAN — Ann Arbor, Mich- 
igan 
Special Libraries and Special Collections. (2 cr.) 
“Methods of gathering and administering 
collections in various specialized fields through 
use of bibliographies, antiquarian and foreign 
markets and auction sales.” 
Acquisition, Care and Use of Ephemeral Mate- 
rial, (2 cr.) ’ 


. especially for school and community 
libraries.” 


Periodicals and Serials. (3 cr.) 
Indexing Books and Periodicals. (2 cr.) 


Also includes abstracting. 
Advanced Reference and Bibliography. (2 cr.) 
Study of research methods. 
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UNIVERSITY OF 
Minnesota 
Medical Reference. (3 cr.) 


“Reference books and technical methods fo 
hospital staffs.” 


MINNESOTA — Minneapolis, 


UNIVERSITY OF ToRONTO— Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada 


Special Libraries. (1 semester) 
“This course will consist of lectures on the or. 


ganization, equipment and administration gf | 


special libraries (including business, technical, 
scientific and professional libraries) followed by 
instruction on the practical methods employed 
in the various types of special libraries, with 
particular reference to problems not usually 
associated with general library work.” 


Student Loan Fund 


Provisions 


HERE shall be a Student Loan Fund, to be 

called the Special Libraries Association 
Student Loan Fund, to provide financial assist- 
ance to those members who wish to carry on pro- 
fessional study in an accredited library school, 
Appropriations to this Fund shall be made by the 
Executive Board, as funds permit, by the differ. 
ent Chapters, and by donations, bequests and 
grants. A separate account shall be set up and 
maintained for this Fund. In order that the 
money may be readily available for loan it shall 
be deposited in a Savings Bank. 

There shall be a Student Loan Fund Commit- 
tee, consisting of five members, three of whom 
shall be appointed by the President with the ap- 
proval of the Executive Board and two of whom 
shall be the Chairmen of the Employment and 
the Training and Recruiting Committees respec- 
tively. The remaining three members (after an 
initial period in which one of the members shall 
hold office for one year, one for two, and one for 
three years) shall serve for terms of three years, 
one being appointed annually. The latter three 
members shall be persons who are familiar with 
the problems of education for librarianship and 
who preferably are not associated with library 
schools. 

Applicants for assistance from the Fund must 
have been members of the Special Libraries Asso 
ciation for at least one year prior to the date of 
application and such applicants must maintain 
their membership throughout the duration of the 
loan. Applicants shall bear the endorsement of the 
local Chapter president unless the member be 
from a section without chapter development. 
Preference shall be given to persons employed ina 
special library or persons with satisfactory & 
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perience in a special library who wish to further 
their education in librarianship or carry on the 
first year of study in an accredited library school, 
who show promise of accomplishment, and who 
are judged capable of making specific contribu- 
tions to the library profession. Each applicant 
must file with the Committee a statement of 
provisional admission to the accredited library 
school that he proposes to attend. 

Applications shall be received by the Commit- 
tee until three months before the beginning of an 
academic session, preferably by March Ist, June 
ist and November Ist (fixed by the dates of meet- 
ings of the Executive Board and Advisory Coun- 
cil). Not later than one month before the begin- 
ning of an academic session the Committee shall 
report to the Executive Board upon the eligibility 
of all candidates and recommend the amount of 
loans to be granted. Unsuccessful application in 
one year will not preclude consideration in an- 
other year. 

The amount of the loan shall be determined by 
the Committee. A single grant shall not exceed 
$500. If the total amount of the loan is repaid 
within a year of the date of the completion of the 
course, no interest will be charged. If payment is 
extended beyond a year, interest will be charged 
on the balance at the rate of three per cent per 
annum. This interest shall accrue to the account 
of the Student Loan Fund. Loans shall be secured 
by a promissory note signed by the applicant and 
two witnesses and collateral in the form of a life 
insurance policy * shall be required. 

Study shall not be restricted to a particular 
institution. 


Report 


The establishment of the Special Libraries As- 
sociation Student Loan Fund is history, but the 
fact that we exceeded by $273.10 our goal of 
$1,000, to be raised by the Baltimore Conference, 
is news! My whole feeling about the support 
which I received from the members and from the 
various Chapters in the fund raising campaign is 
one of elation and gratitude and I want to take 
this opportunity of thanking you all for your 
splendid codperation. 

The various Chapters were asked to codperate 
in a plan for raising money by giving benefit 
parties simultaneously, somewhat after the fash- 
ion of the President's Birthday Ball, to encourage 
competition. It makes me very happy to report 
that 15 of the 16 Chapters codperated (Baltimore 
could hardly have been expected to do anything 
this year), either by holding benefit parties or 
fund-raising campaigns of some kind in April, or 
by making contributions in other ways. 


* Note. — Policy need only cover amount of loan granted 
and may be taken out for just this purpose if so desired. 
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Contributions to date total $1,273.10, distrib- 
uted as follows: 


$ 10.00 Albany 

50.00 Boston 

10.00 Cincinnati 

25.00 Cleveland 

67.50 Connecticut 

155.00 Illinois 

50.00 Michigan 

25.00 Milwaukee 

15.00 Montreal 

145.00 New Jersey 
300.00 New York 
150.00 Philadelphia 
100.00 Pittsburgh 

68.25 San Francisco 

15.00 Southern California 

10.00 National Insurance Group (first 
contribution) 

31.45 Contributions of individuals (in- 
cludes $3.95 from _ unaffiliated 
members) 

40.00 Loan Fund for Student Librarians’ 
Committee of the Education and 
Public Welfare Department of the 
Chicago Woman’s Club (represent- 
ing the amount of interest paid by 
the Chairman on a loan enabling 
her to attend Library School) 

5.00 Contribution to the Association from 


The H. W. Wilson Company, paid 
to Marguerite Burnett as liaison 
officer (this amount having been 
tendered as a meeting attendance 


ee 
.90 Interest 
$1,273.10 Total 


In addition to the above it seems appropriate to 
mention at this time an announcement made at 
the Executive Board and Advisory Council meet- 
ing on November 5, 1938, to the effect that the 
Executive Board had approved the recommenda- 
tion of the Finance Committee to apply any 
profit resulting from the 1939 Conference to this 
Fund. I regret that it is not possible to report now 
what amount, if any, will be added to the Fund 
from this source. 

Now that we have the magnificent sum of 
$1,273.10, it is our task to see that this money is 
used. I shall appreciate your advertising the fact 
that the Special Libraries Association now has a 
Student Loan Fund and that applications for the 
use of the moneys are in order. Talk about it, put 
it in your Chapter bulletins, encourage the use of 
it. In fairness to its members, if the Association 
proposes standards it should assist them to meet 
the professional requirements it sets up, and we 
are now in a position to do just this. Application 
should be made to Rose Boots, Chairman of the 
Student Loan Fund Committee, Room 231 South 
Hall, Columbia University, New York City. The 
provisions of the Fund state that applications 
shall be received by the Committee until. three 
months before the beginning of an academic ses- 
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sion. However, if you wish to borrow money for 
use this fall or winter, send your application in at 
once, for we shall make an exception this year. 
There is to be no closing date for donations; so 
individual contributions, great or small, will be 
appreciated at any time. Checks should be made 
payable to the Special Libraries Association 
Student Loan Fund and sent to 345 Hudson 
Street, New York City. 
Rose Boots, Chairman, 
S.L.A. Student Loan Fund Committee. 


Chapter News 


East and West Go British 

The Californians’ closing dinner meeting of the 
year was in the Scottish Village, Golden Gate 
Exposition; the New Yorkers’ May meeting was 
in Merrie England, World’s Fair. Miss Alma C. 
Mitchill, President of Special Libraries Associa- 
tion, was a guest at both. 

Angus Fletcher, British Library of Informa- 
tion, who was present at the Scottish Village, 
returned to New York full of enthusiasm. ‘‘The 
Highland dancing was the best he had ever seen; 
the piping was splendid, while the lectures on pre- 
historic Scotland and Highland dress were inter- 
esting as well as authoritative. The dinner was 
marred only by the absence of haggis, but at the 
Tam o’Shanter Inn there were opportunities to 
sustain the spirit.” 

This dinner meeting in the Scottish Village had 
been preceded bya luncheon meeting in the Palace 
Hotel, San Francisco. At the luncheon meeting 
there were talks on four topics: The British- 
American Trade Agreement; What the Special 
Library Means to the Business Man —a Sym- 
posium; Special Libraries — a Layman’s Ideas; 
Publicizing the Work of Special Libraries. 

This library day in California was the occasion 
of the annual joint gathering of the San Francisco 
Bay Region and the Southern California chapters. 
The two chapters, together, represent 100 differ- 
ent libraries. 

SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 
DAY at the World’s Fair, New York, was May 
17, 1939. The New York Chapter arranged the 
dinner in Merrie England; 213 librarians ate to- 
gether. In late afternoon, Miss Mitchill had 
spoken to approximately 2,000. people in the 
B. F. Goodrich Company Arena, on ‘‘ Why Spe- 
cial Libraries”. At six o’clock, there was a radio 
broadcast from the Municipal Reference Library 
Exhibit (the only special library exhibit at the 
Fair) in the New York City Building. This 
broadcast was a three-cornered conversation on 
special libraries, carried on by Josephine I. Green- 
wood, Florence Bradley, and Rebecca B. Rankin, 
Librarians, respectively, of the Consolidated 
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Edison Company, Metropolitan Life Insurane 
Company, and the Municipal Reference Library 
all of New York City. There had been a previon 
broadcast the night before, from the studios of 
WNYC. This was a dramatized sketch of a special 
library at work. The script was written by Aing 
Ebbeson of Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
in collaboration with Miss Rankin. Margaret 
Kehl, of the Municipal Reference Library, took 
part as the Special Librarian; others of Mig; 
Rankin’s staff assisted. These two fifteen-minute 


broadcasts were given through the courtesy of | 


Miss Rankin and Station WNYC. Miss Clarke, 
S.L.A. Secretary, reports that she has been del. 
uged with requests for information about the 
Association, as a result of the two broadcasts and 
of Miss Mitchill’s speech in the Goodrich Arena, 

It probably was mere coincidence rather than 
evidence in support of Dr. Gallup’s poll that 
California and New York went British. But still, 
wesayhmm.... 


Boston 


The chapter closed its year with a meeting at 
Waltham Field Station of the Massachusetts 
State College. The function of the Waltham Field 
Station is to gather, by research and experiment, 
information which will be of value to growers and 
planters. It does many investigations in response 
to requests from business firms and _ publishes 
bulletins which are circulated as state documents, 


California 


Southern California’s year’s program series 
based on the major industries of California, was 
concluded with the story of the petroleum in- 
dustry. This is the biggest industry in California. 
The value added to crude oil by refining it into 
petroleum products is the leading source of wealth 
of Los Angeles County. 


Cleveland 


The chapter has a platform. ‘‘A codrdinated 
organization: Orientation of industry, business, 
newspapers and universities with regard to 
Special Library service. . . . The platform is one 
that requires long-range planning. . . (let) 
each member of the . chapter act as a com- 
mittee of one and send to the local president . . . 
a brief, outlining a monthly special libraries pros- 
elytizing service to be sent to all organizations 
and institutions that might profit through main- 
tenance of a library or informational service.” 
Michigan: History 

This chapter held its first formal meeting in 
1927. Up to May 1939, 47 meetings had been 
written up in the minutes, an approximate attend- 
ance of 1,378. On April 25, 1939, total member 
ship was 106, with fifty odd libraries represented. 
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Employment Situation in New York 


Letter to the Editor 


HE May-June 1939 issue of SPECIAL 

LipRARIES carried a letter to the Editor 
from a New York member regarding the employ- 
ment question. Although this is a local matter 
which, in my opinion, should have been put to 
the members of the New York Chapter rather 
than to the members at large, I feel that the 
Editor and all who read the letter should be in- 
formed of the present situation, inasmuch as the 
anonymous writer did not attempt to discover 
the true facts in the case before expressing her 
opinions. The letter was written in the late spring 
of 1939 and quoted figures from the 1937-38 
annual report of the Employment Committee! 
Statistics from the report for the year ended 
April 1, 1939, show that the Professional Office 
had in that one year filled as many positions for 
the New York Chapter as had been filled through- 
out the country in the last year before the Pro- 
fessional Office undertook the placement work 
for us. . 

It seems unnecessary to include in this reply a 
lengthy defense of the Professional Office of the 
New York State Employment Service (affiliated 
with the United States Employment Service) or 
to fill these columns with a lot of up-to-date 
figures showing what this service has done for the 
Chapter this year and for the past three years. 
Instead I refer to the Annual Report of the Presi- 
dent in the June 1939 issue of the New York 
Chapter News, which devotes almost a page to 
employment, covers figures for the three years 
in question, and outlines the present situation. 
If the figures contained therein are not sufficient, 
I suggest contact with the local Employment 
Chairman or with the President of the New York 
Chapter for additional information. If any mem- 
ber follows these two suggestions and still is not 
convinced that the arrangement with the 
N.Y.S.E.S. is a credit and an advantage to the 
association, I earnestly hope that he or she will 
present the question to the members of the New 
York Chapter at the first opportunity in the fall. 

For the benefit of other Chapters, I should like 
to take this opportunity of stating that we are 
very grateful to the Professional Office of the 
New York State Employment Service for the work 
which they have done in our behalf. Our place- 
ment activity was delegated to them in October 
1936. The Office has completed a period of re- 
organizations which will certainly work to our 
advantage. The filling of non-professional jobs 
has been taken over by the local offices of the 
State Employment Service. The Professional 

now serves professional workers only, it is 
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set up to do a more specialized job in this field, 
and the outlook is encouraging. The number of 
placement interviewers has been increased to 15 
and the program places heavy emphasis on job 
promotion in all professional occupations. Among 
many organizations which make use of the Pro- 
fessional Office, besides the New York Chapter, 
S.L.A., are the Greater New York Dietetic 
Association and the Home Economics Women in 
Business, the latter a high-salaried group within 
the Home Economics Association. 

The State Employment Service has launched 
a new program of radio publicity, “‘The Want 
Ad Column of the Air’, heard every morning at 
8:15 over station WNYC. Brief descriptions of 
available applicants are presented, omitting, of 
course, their names and identifying data. Several 
librarians have been included in these descrip- 
tions. The radio broadcast is also used as a re- 
cruiting medium for candidates with special 
qualifications. 

At the Baltimore Conference there were 
presented certain preliminary data from a Re- 
port and Analysis of Placement of Special Li- 
brarians, October 1936-May 1939. These data 
reveal, among other things, the fact that the out- 
look is bright for librarians equipped with subject 
training to fill positions in chemical libraries. 
The Report does not, like the writer of the 
anonymous letter, conclude from this that spe- 
cial library positions in plenty are awaiting 
all, of whatever general or particular qualifica- 
tions. 

The Report is part of a larger study which was 
undertaken for us by the Professional Office in 
April 1939 and which is still in progress. The 
purpose of the study is to show what the employer 
is asking for in terms of professional training, 
experience, and personal qualifications, and what 
he is offering in terms of salary. The results will 
be of use to the Committee on Training and 
Recruiting and to the Committee on Professional 
Standards, as well as to the Local and National 
Employment Committees. 

Could the Chapter possibly accomplish services 
such as these, to say nothing of the tremendous 
task of interviewing and trying to place hundreds 
of assorted applicants? 

The following is quoted from the 1938-39 
annual report of Helen E. Wheeler, Employment 
Chairman for the New York Chapter: “ Until 
more information is available regarding require- 
ments of employers, etc., the Chairman believes 
that the burden of the New York Chapter’s 
employment should remain in the hands of the 
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N.Y.S.E.S. unless the Chapter is able and willing 
to pay for a placement of its own, which is quite 
out of the question at the present time. The ques- 
tion of codperation with fee-charging agencies is 
questionable since accusation of favoritism would 
undoubtedly be made. Many of the applicants 
register with private agencies but report that 
they receive very few library positions from 
them, if any. The alternative of placements being 
handled by an officer or member (as Miss Rankin 
so ably did for many years) is an imposition on 
the time of that individual and undoubtedly on 
the time of her employer. The Chairman recom- 
mends wholehearted coédperation with the Pro- 
fessional Office in every way, since we are as- 
sured that more field work is forthcoming. I am 


sure that the work of the N.Y.S.ES. will be ip. 
creasingly valuable to the Chapter.” 

I should like to add that the Executive Boar 
concurred with Miss Wheeler in the above views, 
Realizing that this year there was to have beeng 
decision of whether the experimental codperation 
between the Chapter and the Professional Offi 
has been successful and should be permanent, we 
discussed every angle of the employment prob. 
lem, including the consideration of Contacting 
private agencies. We decided to shelve it untij 
the newly formed Professional Standards Com. 
mittee had something concrete to offer and until 
the proposed job analysis, sponsored by the Na. 
tional Employment Committee, is completed, 

Rose Boots, Ex-President, 
New York Chapter, 


Convention Appreciation & How to 
Persuade Your Company to the 


Convention Idea 


HE Convention at Baltimore was my second 
Convention, having gone to Pittsburgh last 
year. I have returned so full of enthusiasm that 
I am glad to tell you just what it has meant to me. 
Last year I was faced with the problem of 
wanting to go to the Convention and of not hav- 
ing money of my own to defray the expenses. 
Either I had to sell my Company the idea of 
sending me, or stay home. My Company has 
always been firm in not paying the expenses of 
our men when they go to meetings such as those 
of the American Chemical Society, etc. Frankly, 
I was hesitant about asking permission to go to 
the S.L.A. Convention. However, the President 
of our S.L.A. Chapter came to my rescue by writ- 
ing me an excellent letter on the impressive 
S.L.A. stationery, telling me what the Conven- 
tion would mean to me and to my Company. 
(Our President has done this for other librarians 
in our Chapter. They have all used this help 
most effectively, and I am sure your Chapter 
President will be eager to lend you a helping 
hand.) I took that letter and the S.L.A. member- 
ship list as part of my sales talk to my office 
executive. 

In addition to securing my trip to the Conven- 
tion, I find my executives are now started on 
the road toward becoming library conscious. 
Up to this time, the engineers knew the value of 
the library and used its services constantly, but 
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Letter to Members 


the executives controlling the budget and money 
had thought of it as a necessary but rather ex- 
pensive whim of the engineers. I am sure they 
thought of meas nothing more than a signature on 
a requisition blank. However, since they con- 
sented so readily to my going to the Convention, 
I have had the courage to make numerous other 
requests and almost all of them have been 
granted. Until I took my stand, I never saw the 
President of my Company from one year to the 
next. Now, whenever he has outside visitors, 
he makes a point of stopping in the library and 
proudly showing them about. 

There must be many of us in the Association 
who would like to attend the annual conventions 
but who are still timid in asking for the time and 
money. It means so much more to the librarian 
and her library than merely going to a meeting. 
I feel every one should ask to be allowed to at- 
tend and it is not too early now to set the ground 
work for your request for next year. After all, 
they can say no more than “No”! 

Is attendance at the Convention worth all the 
trouble and effort involved? You may say, “ What 
has the Convention to offer me and the organiza 
tion I represent?” You may also say, “‘ My Chap 
ter is a small Chapter, won’t it be swallowed up 
by the larger Chapters at the Convention?” 

At this last Convention, there were 389 librati- 
ans from every part of the United States and 
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Canada. Besides the planned programs of the 
Groups and the General Sessions, we all enjoyed 
many informal and heart to heart talks with each 
other. There was no such thing as an individual 
Chapter forming a little clique. Common inter- 
ests and common problems were the magnets that 
drew together the librarians from all corners of 
the country. 

My particular interest lies in the Science- 
Technology Group. I made many new friends 
who are doing work along the same lines as I, 
and I came away with many new interests and 
stimulated by the interchange of ideas. Besides 
the Science-Technology people, I made friends 
among almost every other group represented at 
the Convention. I recall with especial pleasure 
the conversation I had with the librarian at Henry 
Ford’s Medical Library. With the ever-growing 
interest in industrial diseases and the not im- 
probable future need my Company may have 
for information along these lines, a pleasant 
relationship with such a librarian may be of 
invaluable use to me in locating information. 

As for the planned programs of the Convention, 
each one of them gave us information and stimu- 
lating ideas to take home with us. My one regret 
was that I could not attend every group meeting. 
Attending the Science-Technology Group meet- 
ings, General Sessions, Beginners’ Clinic and 
the trips were all that time would permit. 

The Science-Technology Group meetings were, 
of course, my first interest. I remember with espe- 
cial pleasure Vivian MacDonald’s talk on ‘‘ Why 
Index?”; Betty Cole’s talk on Search Reports 
and Sally Pruden’s excellent report on the work 
done by the Committee on the Need for a Central 
Depository for Scientific Publications. The much 
needed and excellent Union List of Scientific 
Periodicals in Chemical Libraries, prepared under 
Betty Cole’s supervision, makes me glow with 
pride in the work accomplished by the Group. 

Lest you think that I am too biased in my 
appreciation of the Science-Technology Groups’ 
contribution to the Convention, let me assure 
you that there was a host of other valuable in- 
formation which we all gathered from the other 
Chapters, Groups and Speakers. 

At the First General Session, in which all 
Groups participated, Miss Fair’s report on the 
work done by the Curriculum Committee was 
one of the most interesting and thought-provok- 
ing talks I have ever heard. 

I wish you had been present to witness the 
very deep appreciation extended to Miss Manley 
for her work as editor of SPECIAL LIBRARIES. 
It really was a thrilling experience. 

Beyond all this, it made my heart proud to 
watch the way in which Miss Mitchill presided 
over the General Sessions of the Convention. 
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Those of us who have been fortunate in knowing 
her through the years know her quiet charm, 
sincerity and friendliness, and it was a delightful 
experience to watch all the other members at 
the Conference come under her spell. 

The Beginners’ Clinic, with its group of hand- 
picked experts ready and eager to answer all 
questions from their wealth of experience was 
one of the outstanding contributions of the Con- 
vention. The trips to the Washington libraries, 
arranged according to Group interests, were 
packed with information for everyone who went. 

As to outside speakers, Dr. John Robbins 
Hart’s talk on the Mobilization of Personality 
and Mr. Frederic Lee’s talk on the Food, Drug 
and Cosmetic Law, interested me particularly. 

I wish I had been fortunate enough to per- 
sonally extend my thanks to the Southern Cali- 
fornia Chapter for its fascinating exhibit showing 
the historical and biographical research work 
carried on by the libraries in connection with the 
production of moving pictures. 

From what I have tried to tell you of the Con- 
vention, I am sure you will agree with me that 
the Baltimore Chapter did an excellent piece of 
work. I hope the members who were responsible 
for the success of the Convention are enjoying 
a breathing spell after a year of hectic activity. 
They must have the treasured realization of a job 
well done. 

As I said in the beginning, I have come back 
filled with enthusiasm for the Association, Chap- 
ter, and last but not least for my own job as 
librarian. While at this Convention, the idea 
came to me that I had a marvelous chance for 
expansion in my own Company. My library has 
been part of the Research Laboratory, confining 
its activities, until now, to serving only the 
Laboratory. While at the Convention, away from 
the constant demands in my own little world, 
away from the insistent telephone, and in stimu- 
lating surroundings, I had the idea come to me 
that I could very easily extend the activities of 
my Library into serving my entire Company — 
Personnel Department, Factory, Sales Depart- 
ment, Purchasing Department, etc. I broached 
the subject to the “powers that be”’ and found 
everyone enthusiastic and very grateful. I have 
been promised additional help and a larger budget 
for this expansion. 

My attendance at the Convention cost my 
Company $50.22 and I sincerely feel that this 
expenditure is having a return vaiue for the 
Company of many times the amount. 

No matter what your Group affiliations or in- 
terests are, I hope you will be able to go to the 
Convention next year. I can assure you that you 
and your Company will not regret it. 

AN INTERESTED MEMBER. 
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Convention Observations 
Socially Speaking 


. . . We went to Annapolis. The town is a 
quiet, dreaming spot with picturesque charm. 
Annapolis is full of youth, beauty and age; the 
youth of America, the beauty of nature, the age 
of the South. We saw many midshipmen, and we 
saw punts, dingeys, sailboats and a destroyer, 
also ‘‘The America”, which was the challenger 
in the first international boat race. You remember 
when Queen Victoria said, ‘‘Who’s ahead?”’ she 
was told, “The America.’”” The Queen said, 
“Who's second?”’ and she was answered, ‘‘ There 
is no second.”’ There was a fascinating white boat, 
shaped like the Noah’s Arks, given to children. 
We were told that that was an old battleship 
now used as a training ship. 

At Rugby Hall, on our way back to Baltimore 
from Annapolis, we had hickory ham and deviled 
crabs, Southern music and tall trees and moon- 
light on the Severn. 

. .. At Fort McHenry we gazed out at the 
spot where formerly rode the ship on which 
Francis Scott Key wrote the Star Spangled Ban- 
ner. 

. . - In Baltimore we wondered at the miles 
of row houses with their gleaming white steps. 
The steps make the picture distinctly Baltimore. 
Blocks and blocks of low flights, all in the same 
block are of the same height. The material in the 
steps formerly indicated the standing of the occu- 
pants: white marble from Tennessee, or stone, or 
wood. But whether of marble or wood, the steps 
are all glistening white. 

Phillips Temple of Riggs Memorial Library, 
Georgetown University, worked for weeks on bus 
routes around Washington. Sam Feldstein, a 
Baltimore lawyer, made arrangements for bus 
transportation from Baltimore to “other parts’’. 
Arrangements included police escorts. 

In Washington, crowds went to see Edgar 
Hoover’s display of guns, death masks and finger 
prints. One librarian was reported to have de- 
clined to have her finger prints taken and put 
in the citizens’ identification file because she 
thought she might want to commit a murder at 
some future day. And she found several of her 
colleagues had the same idea. . : . Of course we 
were told nothing, but we heard that the Canadi- 
ans smuggled their convention exhibit across the 
border. 

We can’t improve on the BALTIMORE 
BRIEFS’ report on the social activity in Wash- 
ington. “TEAS, TEAS, AND TEAS .. . That 
old library hospitality broke out all over Wash- 
ington. . . . Edith McMahon, of the American 
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Federation of Labor, tossed a tea at the AFL. 
building. . . . Elsie Rackstraw of the Feder 
Reserve, one of Washington’s architectural show. 
places, was hostess at a tea for the financial 
group.” 

BALTIMORE BRIEFS was edited by F. 
Stirling Wilson, Chief of the Business Information 
Service of the Department of Commerce. Eliza. 
beth Cullen, Librarian of the Bureau of Railway 
Economics, was Associate Editor. We wondered 
just how it was possible for any one to put forth 
daily such fresh delightful reports on convention 
doings — they are inspiring us at this moment, 
Eleanor Cavanaugh told us that Mr. Wilson 
broke into a dense business session, Room 1328, 
at 11:00 one night and simply “held everyone's 
noses”’ until they gave him some news. BALTI. 
MORE BRIEFS did say next morning that 
whereas Ruth Savord was composing resolution 
“‘whereases”, Maria Brace was trying to get her 
committee on statistical method to come to order, 
and Linda Morley was explaining the research 
resources at Philadelphia, Standard Statistics 
Eleanor Cavanaugh was just plain LOAFING. 

Eleanor Cavanaugh not only was caught loal- 
ing, but she won a year’s subscription to FOR- 
TUNE for being on time and remaining through- 
out the 9:00 a.m. General Session on May 23. 
At each general meeting, a prize was given to 
one punctual, ever-present librarian. As each 
person entered the convention room, he gave to 
a page at the door a ticket with his name. At the 
close of the meeting, the meeting chairman drew 
a ticket and announced the winner. Mary Giblin, 
Classifier of Engineering Files, The Detroit Edi- 
son Company, won four autographed books on 
Maryland; Verna-Mae Hahn, Library School 
student at the University of North Carolina, won 
an electric clock. Louise Thompson, Librarian 
of the Henry G. Stevens Memorial Library, 
Detroit Public Library, carried home a tooled 
leather box of Crosse and Blackwell s delicacies. 
Chloe Morse, President of Chloe Morse, Inc, 
won an all expense cruise ticket to Williamsburg. 
Miss Morse’s life schedule demanded that she 
accept the alternate of $10.00 cash. 

Two uniformed pages were another evidence 
of the complete thinking of Baltimoreans. Helen 
Gaines and Eileen Mitchell of Enoch Pratt did 
volunteer service, assembling and arranging & 
hibits, carrying messages and doing errands. 
They forgot only to wear pedometers so we 
meditate on their daily mileage. 

Over 75 conventioneers kept going until they 
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had seen Point Lookout, Norfolk and Williams- 
burg. A few others had dropped off after the 
party on board the boat just before it left Balti- 
more. So far, we have been unable to get from 
any one, pinned down or not pinned down, any 
more definite details of the cruise than that the 
moon was glorious, the water calm and every- 
thing completely perfect. 

Lest any one wonder — The PROCEED- 
INGS of the convention, being published sepa- 
rately, will bear witness to the learning all 
convention goers were exposed to. 


Publications 
Business Services 


Handbook of Commercial and Financial Serv- 
ices has been published by the S.L.A. Financial 
Group; $2.00 from Headquarters, 345 Hudson 
Street, New York City. The handbook lists 264 
services, giving publisher’s name and address, 
title, frequency, price and description of service. 
It includes a title and a subject index. 


California Industries 


“Southern California Industries, a Selective 
Bibliography of Recent Material Including Gen- 
eral Works” . . . by Norma Ilin Ireland. Pub- 
lished in May Bulletin of Southern California 


Chapter. Subject headings include: Aircraft, 
Citrus, Motion Pictures, Oil, Radio, Rubber, 
Tourist. Entries refer to magazine articles, 
pamphlets and books. 


Basic Reference Books for Art Library 


Published in Bulletin No. 8 of the University 
and College Departmental Librarians Group of 
S.L.A. In addition to classified reference books, 
there are entries under Architecture; Design. 
Decoration and Ornament; Graphic Arts. Illus- 
tration; Interior Decoration. Furniture. Textiles; 
Minor Arts; Painting Media. Theory. Technique; 
Sculpture; Contemporary Art; Stage Design; 
Music. 


Government Publications 


A preliminary list of “Statistical Data Re- 
leased to Public by Credit Agencies of the U. S. 
Government" (Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System and the Treasury Department 
not included) has been issued by the Federal 
Reserve Board. This is the second preliminary 
release in the projected revision of ‘‘ Descriptive 
List for Use in Acquiring and Discarding United 
States Government Periodical Mimeographed 
Statements” issued a few years ago by the Finan- 
cial Group of Special Libraries Association. The 
list gives frequency of publication, date of first 
issue and type of printing. 


ee 


Cut Correction 


Cut Usep IN “THE FILING AND CATALOGING OF MICROFILMS” IN Special Libraries, 
May-JuNE, 1939, PAGE 162 


GLOSSARY 


Placement — The position of the image in rela- 
tion to the dimensions of the film itself. In 
microfilming a book the following standards 
have been unofficially adopted: 


Negative film — Having the lights and shades in 
approximate inverse order to those of the 
original subject. (White print on dark back- 
ground.) 
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(Adopted from drawings of R. C. Binkley and from a private communication of V. D. Tate) 
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McGill University 
Library School 
B.L.S. COURSE 
Training for Special Library Work 
September 22, 1939 to May 30, 1940 
For information apply to 


THE DIRECTOR 
3459 McTavish Street, Montreal 


























POSITIONS LIBRARIANS 
WANTED SUPPLIED 
For Librarians well For positions of 
qualified for all any type in any 
branches of library part of the country. 
work. This service is free. 





Write immediately to Dept. C 


The American Librarians’ Agency 


WINDSOR, CONNECTICUT 








SUBSCRIPTIONS 


and —_ — of any AMERICAN or 
FOREIGN Periodical and Magazine at 
reasonable prices. 


Specialty ... Complete sets and larger 
runs of outstanding and prominent Scien- 


tific Periodicals. 
Sample copies, » lists and price . 
tations will gladly be furnished. = 
B. WESTERMANN CO.,INC. 


20 W. 48th Street, New Yerk 
BRyant 9-5633 Established 1848 











GOVERNMENT 
DOCUMENTS 





HOWn JAMES C. HOWGATE 
Bookseller 


190 State St. Albany, N. Y. 
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The President’s Message 
(Continued from page 187) 


libraries in the East and in the West dy. 
ing her travels about the United States, 
During the last three years she has been 
active in the New York Chapter of Spe. 
cial Libraries Association as First Vice 
President and as Financial Group Chair. 
man. Her personal interests are almost 
unlimited in subject range. 

I know that the members of S.L.A. will 
give Mrs. Meredith the same codperation 
and support they have afforded former 
Editors. She will welcome hearing from 
you at all times. 

AMA C. MITCHILL, President, 


News Briefs 
Spring in New England 

New England College Librarians held their 
annual meeting at Rhode Island State College, 
Kingston, R. I. All librarians and library workers 
in degree-conferring institutions in New England 
were invited to take part. 

The New England Librarians Conference was 
held at Wentworth-by-the-Sea, Portsmouth, 
N. H., on June 19-22. 


Summer 

New England museums are showing their 
visitors New England —its architecture, its 
silver, its arts and crafts, early prints and con- 
temporary oils. 


Big Business 

“|, . the book business is getting better and 
better, if measured by the ton. 1938 saw the birth 
of 11,067 new titles and new editions, with Mac- 
millan and Grosset leading the stork derby. Of 
the billion pieces of printed matter that were 
sold, given, or forced onto the public in 1997, 
books accounted for a mere 200,000,000. 

“For the job of keeping America safe for de 
mocracy and selling toothpaste, the Printing and 
Publishing industry presented an annual bill of 
only $2,200,000,000. All of which probably proves 
something — likely that the printing press alone 
cannot educate America.’ These facts and figures 
evidence a statistical urge of the Michigan Chap 
ter. They were published in the Chapter’s Bulle 
tin. 


Newspaper Clips for Posterity 


The Chicago Tribune's daily quota of 60 
clippings are now being taken from a limited linen 
edition, especially printed on rag paper. 
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Washington, D. C. 

The District of Columbia Library Association, 
Washington, elected the following officers for the 
coming season: PRESIDENT: Elsie Rackstraw, 
Federal Reserve Board; Vice PresmpENT: John 
Russell Mason, George Washington University; 
SecreTARY: Clara Widger, Army Industrial Col- 
lege; ASSISTANT SECRETARY: Janice S. Brown, 
Plan Industries Board; TREASURER: Edmund 
Freeman, Bureau of Railway Economics; ExEcu- 
mve Boarp: Mary G. Lacy, Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics; Hazel McDonald, Securities 
and Exchange Commission ; James Leslie, Library 
of Congress; Ralph Thompson, Public Library. 


Modern Museum, New York City 


As far as librarians were concerned, the hand- 
some new building of the Museum of Modern 
Art, New York City, was opened on June 2. 
Guides took the visitors through the exhibition 
galleries. The library contains about 4,500 books 
and pamphlets on strictly contemporary art — 
post 1900. The library stacks, built into the read- 
ing room, are of Art Metal, specially finished in 
blue. Fluorescent lights are used between the 
stacks. The reading tables are designed in wedge 
shape, built around columns which are structural 
parts of the building. Lights hang from the ceil- 
ing, over the tables; the table tops are of linoleum, 
the floor of cork. Readers are protected from all 
“lobby” noises by glass screens. Adjacent to the 
library is a private projection room. At the S.L.A. 
group meeting, Mr. Abbott, Director of the Film 
Library, gave a short talk about the aims and 
successes of the film library and ubout the dis- 
tribution of historical and important films to 
schools, colleges and institutions. The films are, 
of course, kept carefully in fire-proof storage, 
“way up in the country”. 

From the terrace off the Members’ Lounge on 
the top floor, with a cup of tea in hand, one could 
look down on the large gentle garden with its 
plywood screens, its trees and its sculpture. 


BUILD YOUR OWN RETIREMENT 
INCOME WITH 


The Penn Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 








hATHERINE R. BUCKLEY 
REPRESENTATIVE 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA NEW YORK 
COlumbus 5-4773 
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PROFESSIONAL 
SCHOOL 


AND 


DEPARTMENTAL 
LIBRARIES 


April 1939 


SPONSORED BY THE 
University and College 
Departmental Librarians Group of 
the Special Libraries Association 


CoMPILED BY A COMMITTEE 
under the Chairmanship of 
WaLrer Hausporrer, Librarian 


School of Business 
Columbia University 


e A pioneer work in its field — the 
first self-survey made by depart- 
mental and professional school 
libraries; 


e@ An analysis based on question- 
naire data covering actual con- 
ditions in fifty-one codperating 
libraries; 


@ Chapter headings: Place of the 
collegiate and departmental li- 
brary in the administrative organ- 
ization; Quarters and e ipment; 
Personnel; Financial acelin 
tion; Acquisition; Preparatory 
processes organization; Service to 
the clientele: circulation and 
reference; Promotion-publicity; 


e A bibliography included; 


e A revision — reprinted from Sprr- 
cIAL Lipraries — of the first lim- 
ited (mimeographed) edition. 

24 pages Postpaid, $1.00 

Order from 

SPECIAL LIBRARIES 


ASSOCIATION 


345 Hudson Street, New York 











=. 
DESS & TALAN CO. 


INCORPORATED 


213 EAST 144th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
Tel. MOtt Haven 9-3636 





For over thirty-five years: 


expert service 
highest grade materials 
modern equipment 
prompt attention 
skilled craftsmanship 

& 


Our decorative bindings, ‘‘Picture 
Covers,”’ and original layouts serve a 
widening clientele. 

. 
May we solve your binding 

problems? 
e 
Specialists in 


LIBRARY BINDING 














Oe 0 SSE TVIB 
Magazine 
Subscriptions 


‘Taz F. W. Faxon Com- 
pany offers a complete, efficient 
magazine service to Special Libra- 
ries. Send us a copy of your list for 
quotation. 


Have you a copy of our Libra- 
rians’ Guide? The 1938-39 edition 
is now ready. Free on request. 


Also, odd numbers of magazines, |] 
volumes or complete sets supplied 
from our stock of over a million 
magazines. 


F. W. FAXON COMPANY 
83-91 Francis Street, Back Bay 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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Museum, Newark, N. J. 


John Cotton Dana founded the Newark 
Museum, adjunct of the Newark Public Library, 
“. . . extraordinary librarian,” he “started the 
first children’s library in the U. S., the first busi- 
ness branch libraries, the first extensive public 
files of periodicals and newspapers. On the fourth 
floor at Newark he set aside two rooms and 4 
corridor for Art; in 1909 it was incorporated asa 
museum. . . . Dana made his museum of inter. 
est to working people and the middle class, Jp 
1912 he got up the first industrial arts exhibition 


ever held in the U. S. . . . He arranged an ex. 
hibition of jewelry . . . displayed New Jersey 
textiles, New Jersey bath tubs. ... Dana 


brought art to the people by such innovations as 
museum branches (in his own branch libraries), 
free tours for school children, exhibitions of well- 
designed articles bought for a dime apiece in the 
city stores, a ‘lending collection’ of art objects 
ranging from Tibetan to Pennsylvanian, packed 
in neat boxes and borrowed like library books, 
. . . Dana’s social philosophy of art inspired the 
nation’s first Federal Art Project through its di- 
rector, Holger Cahill, who worked under Dana 
from 1922 to 1929. . . . John Cotton Dana died 
ten years ago this month. . . . Since then the 
Newark Museum, under Director Dana’s devoted 
successor, Beatrice Winser, has gone through lean 
years and come out with no activities lost.” — 
Time, 10 July 1939, p. 45. 


Special Libraries 

Review copies are now being sent to Occupa- 
tional Index, Inc., which is published monthly at 
New York University. 


Kinds of Libraries 

An organization chart of the library field, both 
general and special, is reproduced in Domestic 
Commerce, 30 June 1939, page 377. The chart 
was compiled by Adelaide R. Hasse, Research 
Consultant, W.P.A. 


Very Personal 


Students’ Adviser 

Florence Ward Stiles, Architectural Librarian, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, was ap 
pointed to the newly created post of adviser to 
women students. This is a responsibility in addi- 
tion to Miss Stiles’ library duties. 


Instructor 

Elizabeth Blossom of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society Library has been conducting 
an introductory course in the systematic botany 
of flowering plants. Two Sunday afternoon field 
trips were scheduled in addition to the six class 
meetings. 
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Speaker 

Isadore G. Mudge, Reference Librarian, Co- 
jumbia University, spoke on cataloging and bib- 
liographical problems encountered in building 
up a collection of early periodicals for children. 
This was before the Boston Group of Catalogers 


and Classifiers. 


A First Librarian 

Jean Norcross, on August 1, became the first 
librarian ever appointed by Dun & Bradstreet, 
Inc., “Established 1841”. Miss Norcross was 
formerly Librarian of Tamblyn & Brown, New 
York City. She is also Second Vice-President of 
the New York Chapter of S.L.A. 


New Yorkers Wear Lanes to Nova Scotia 

By land and by sea. Rebecca Rankin (Munici- 
pal Reference Library) and Alice Bunting (New 
York Public Library, Interbranch Loan) took a 
land route through the White Mountains, Maine 
and Prince Edward Island. Marguerite Burnett 
(Federal Reserve Bank) and Elizabeth Wray 
(Standard Statistics Company) went by boat. 
They all got together at Draffon Farm, Nova 
Scotia. 
Married 

Ruth Barber of the Cleveland Railway Com- 
pany to Ragner M. Knutsen of the Cleveland 
Railway Company, April 5, 1939. 


She Likes It 


Eleanor Cavanaugh is spending her summer at 
the World’s Fair — at least as much of the sum- 
mer as she can. Her life’s only worry is that the 
Fair will close before she has seen every bit of it. 


Rebecca Rankin Cuts Lawn on Saturdays 


New York’s Rebecca, just a country girl at 
heart, knows all the answers to questions about 
New York. She is the author of ‘‘New York 
Advancing”, the authorized book about the city 
government published first in 1936 and reissued 
in a special World’s Fair edition. She conducts 
the City Question Box twice a week over radio 
station WNYC, she has charge of the information 
desk at the New York City Building at the Fair 
where civic minded sightseers stop to match their 
home town with what have you. ‘“‘ Nothing has 
been asked for which we were not able to supply 
the answers — usually from ‘New York Ad- 
vancing.’” But on Saturdays she sprays her roses 
and weeds her flower beds. 


Young Man Went West 


Ruth Brennan Tawney has followed her hus- 
band to California. All right, Ruth, we’ve been 
told the big West is no place for a man alone, 
but the New York Chapter is grieved at losing 
you for its Secretary. 
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Out-of-Print 


BOOKS 
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RICHARD S. WORMSER 


22 WEST 48TH STREET 
NEW YORK 








Old Prints 
Old Photographs 





5,000 Subjects 


81 LAFAYETTE AVENUE 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 











THE 


RUMFORD 


PRESS 


CONCORD 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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Illustrations from Old Books 
Magazines and Newspapers 


PICTORIAL ARCHIVES 


Research and Reeding Matter 
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Legend... 


Technical Books of America 
was the result of the ever 
increasing demands of execu- 
tives for specialized in- 
formation. 





Organized to facilitate the need of 
business and industry for technical 


Our books of ALL PUBLISHERS, we 
catalog serve three principle functions: 
ill be (1) To supply quickly and intelli- 
w és gently specific information regarding 
furnished every publication. 
you for your (2) To make such information in- 
fil 5 stantly available by our experience 
“ es, and ability, and... 
without (3) To simplify the purchase pro- 
charge or cedure through one source. 
obligation Booksellers to Industry and 


many “Special Libraries” 











TECHNICAL BOOKS OF AMERICA 
122 East 42nd Street 
New York 
AShland 4-26 13 


















or not the hyphen should be used. 


950 University Avenue 
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THE BOOK IN AMERICA 


A history of the making, the selling and 
the collecting of books in the United 


States. $6.00 
THE BOOK 

The story of Printing and Bookmaking 
by Douglas C. McMurtrie. $4.0 


PERIODICALS DIRECTORY 

A Classified Guide to a Selected List of 

Current Periodicals. Edited by Carolyn F, 

Ulrich, Chief, Periodicals Division of 

New York Public Library. 1938 Edition. 
$12.00 


THE AMERICAN LIBRARY 

DIRECTORY 

Contains a directory of 9,000 Public, Col- 

lege and Institutional libraries. With 

names of Librarians and data as to total 

volumes, expenditures, etc. 1939 Edition. 
$13.00 

Published by 


R. R. BOWKER COMPANY 
62 W. 45th Street, New York 








Compounding in the 
English Language 


A comparative review of variant authorities with a rational system for 
general use and a comprehensive alphabetic list of compounded words 


By Avice Morton BALL 


With this book you can tell at a glance how words should be compounded and whether 


In addition to a comprehensive alphabetic list of compound words, there is a discussion 
of the subject which leads up to a detailed description of a rational system of compounding. 

Miss Ball is well equipped for writing a book of this kind by reason of her long editorial 
association with the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace; her membership on the 
Advisory Board of the Style Manual of the U. S. Printing Office, and her work as co-author 
of the Style Manual of the Department of State, 1937. 


226 Pages Cloth 


Postpaid $2.50 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


New York City 
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Accuracy +« Speed + Quality 
Pandick Press, Jnc. 


FINANCIAL » CORPORATION *» LAW AND COMMERCIAL 


PRINTING 


22 THAMES STREET, NEW YORK 


7 Telephone REctor 2-3447 
A. C. PANDICK, Manager 


Day and Night Service 











Rademachors 


LIBRARY BINDERS AND BOOKSELLERS 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY Branch Office, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


RADEMAEKERS LIBRARY AND SCHOOL BINDINGS have won univer- 
sal recognition because of durability and attractive appearance. 


THE BINDERY IS OLD: the binding methods are NEW, up-to-date, prac- 
tical. 


Prompt service is a specialty. 


Prices, samples, trained representatives, await the summons of the librarians. 


SPECIAL SERVICE for Magazine Bindings 


We are prepared to supply our trade, at cost, with almost any back numbered 
issue of Technical Magazines or Trade Journals. 


Send us your magazines for binding and let us worry about your missing issues. 


WiriraM H. Rapemagxers, President 
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ALBANY CAPITAL DISTRICT CHAPTER — President, partment of Agriculture, Plankinton Building, Room 716, 
Maude E. Nesbit, Medical Library, New York State Library, Milwaukee; Secretary-Treasurer, Dorothy F, Siebecker, Mi 
Education Building, Washington Street, Albany; Vice Presi- waukee-Downer College, Milwaukee 
dent, Mildred Guffin, New York State Department of Social 
Welfare, 112 State Street, Albany; Secretary, Mary V. Jen- MONTREAL CHAPTER — President, Beatrice M. 


 wa~ 


nings, Periodical Division, New York State Library, Educa- Insurance Institute of Montreal, 410 St. Nicholas Street, Room 
tion Building, Washington Street, Albany; Treasurer, Louise 503, Montreal; Vice President, Mildred M. Hesler, Sales Promo. 
E. Miske, Julia Patton Library, Russell Sage College, Troy tion Department, Sun Life Assurance Company of Canad, 
Dominion Square, Montreal; Secretary, Margaret Ireland, The 
BALTIMORE CHAPTER — President, Margaret E. Coonan, Royal Bank of Canada, 360 St. James Street West, Montreai 
The Library Company of The Baltimore Bar, Court House, Treasurer, Muriel 1. Apps, International Bond and Share Cy. 
Room 329, Baltimore; Vice President, Alice Virginia Reynolds, poration, 1004 Dominion Square Building, Montreal 
Consolidated Gas Electric Light and Power Company of -_ 
Baltimore, Lexington and Liberty Streets, Baltimore; Secree NEW JERSEY CHAPTER — President, Betty Joy Cole, Th 
tary-Treasurer, Elsa von Hohenhoff, Department of Industry Calco Chemical Company, Inc., Bound Brook; Vice Presidey 
and Science, The Enoch Pratt Free Library, Cathedral, Frank- Mrs. Elizabeth Skillman Evaul, Agricultural Experiment Su. 
lin, and Mulberry Streets, Baltimore tion and Agricultural College Library, New Brunswick; Fing. 
cial Secretary, Ruth Littig, Newark College of ineeri 
BOSTON CHAPTER — President, Dr. Dennis A. Dooley, Massa- 367 High Street, Newark; Recording Secretary, Mrs. Barbara 8, 
chusetts State Library, State House, Boston; Vice President, Nugent, The John Cotton Dana Library, University of Ney. 
William Archer Roblyer, W. P. A. Project, Boston Public ark, 40 Rector Street, Newark S.] 


Library, Copley Square, Boston; Secretary-Treasurer, Sarah E. 

Walsh, History Reference Department, Boston Public Library, . NEW YORK CHAPTER — President, Wendell K. Walker, Grand 

Copley Square, Boston; Assistant Secretary-Treasurer, Florence Lodge of New York, F. & A. M., Masonic Hall, 71 Wes S. 

W. Newsome, Bates Hall Reference Department, Boston Twenty-third Street, New York; First Vice President, Mrs, Vi. 

Public Library, Copley Square, Boston ginia Hinners Meredith, National Association of Manufx. 

turers, 14 West Forty-ninth Street, New York; Second Vix 

CINCINNATI CHAPTER — President, Dr. Walter Rothman, President, Jean Norcross, Dun and Bradstreet, Inc., 2 

Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati; Vice President, Gretchen Broadway, New York; Secretary, Marian Lucius, Research 

D. Little, The Mead Corporation, Corner Paint and Ninth Department, Fiduciary Trust Company of New York, | 

Streets, Chillicothe; Secretary, Cynthia Griffin, Cincinnati Art Wall Street, New York; Treasurer, William Craig 

Museum, Cincinnati; Treasurer, Edith M. Spicer, Research The British Library of Information, 50 Rockefeller Plaza, New 


Library, The Christ Hospital, Mount Auburn, Cincinnati York 

CLEVELAND CHAPTER — President, Eleanor M. Howard, PHILADELPHIA COUNCIL — President, Caroline 1. Ferris, 
Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland, Post Office Box 387, Philadelphia Insurance Library of the Insurance Society of Ru 
Cleveland; Vice President,C. David Vormelker, Hatch Library, Philadelphia, 232 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia; Vie 


Western Reserve University, Cleveland; Secretary-Treasurer, President, Paul Gay, The Library Company of Philadelphia, 
Ella Tallman, Cleveland Museum of Art, East Boulevard, Locust and Juniper Streets, Philadelphia; Secretary, Helen M. 
Cleveland Rankin, Municipal Reference Division, The Free Library of 
Philadelphia, Logan Square, Philadelphia; Treassrer, Kath Ne 
CONNECTICUT CHAPTER — President, Anne L. Nicholson, rine D. Patterson, Jr., Sullivan Memorial Library, Tempk 
Development Department, Naugatuck Chemical, Division of University, Park Avenue and Berks Street, Philadelphia S I 
U. S. Rubber Products, Inc., Naugatuck; Vice President, ° 
Eleanor B. Gibson, Research Department, Aetna Casualty and  ?P!TTSBURGH CHAPTER — President, Mrs. Mabelle M. Ru» 
Surety Company, 151 Farmington Avenue, Hartford; Secretary- ner, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Schenley Park, Pitt 
Treasurer, Betty Barrett, The Hartford Courant, 64-66 State burgh; Vice President, Mrs. Kathryn Peoples Stutsman, Gar 
Street, Hartford negie-Illinois Stee! Corporation, Carnegie Building, Pittsburgh; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Laura M. Marquis, Business Branch, Am 
ILLINOIS CHAPTER — President, Mrs. Ruth Parks, National Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, Union Trust Building, Rom 
Safety Council, Inc., 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago; Vice 247, Pittsburgh * 
President, Mrs. Elizabeth Brown Beach, Household Finance Lib 
Corporation, 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago; Secretarye SAN FRANCISCO BAY REGION CHAPTER — Presides, 
Treasurer, Madge J. Collar, H. W. Kastor & Sons Advertising Margaret Hatch, Pacific Coast Head Office, Metropolitan Life A ( 
Company, Inc., 360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago; Insurance Company, 600 Stockton Street, San Francisco; Vie 
President, Jeanette G. Gormley, Standard Oil Company of 
MICHIGAN CHAPTER — President, Mary Giblin, The Detroit California, 225 Bush Street, San Francisco; Secretary-Treasutt, Ch: 


Edison Company, 2000 Second Avenue, Detroit; Vice President, Avis Ruth Bryson, Fire Underwriters’ Association of the Px 
Rosina Mohaupt, Detroit Bureau of Governmental Research, cific, Merchants Exchange Building, Room 936, San Francixo 
Inc., 5135 Cass Avenue, Detroit; Secretary, Estell M. Reid, Nev 
Reference Department, Wayne University, 4841 Cass Avenue, © SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER — President, Emma. 
Detroit; Treasurer, Mrs. Miriam W. Lyne, The George B. Quigley, Los Angeles Railway Corporation, 1060 South Brosd- Pul 
Catlin Memorial Library, The Detroit News, Detroit way, Los Angeles; Vice President, Thomas S. Dabagh, Lo 


‘ Angeles County Law Library, Hall of Records, Room 703, Lo 

MILWAUKEE CHAPTER — President, Elizabeth A. Gerhardt, Angeles; Secretary-Treasurer, Gladys E. Sandifur, Science | ‘Von 

Milwaukee Sentinel, 123 West Michigan Street, Milwaukee; Industry Department, Los Angeles Public Library, 530 South 
Vice President, Frances Beckwith, Forest Service, U. S. De- Hope Street, Los Angeles 





SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 
Secretary: ELIZABETH LOIS CLARKE 345 HUDSON STREET, NEW YORK 

















